ore 
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YOU WILL SAVE MONEY 


IF YOU BUILD BY THE 


OGGSON METHO 


WO professions and at least fifteen trades participate in the 





building of the average fine residence. Where experience 
counts heavily is in engaging suitable professional talent; in 
working out plans to the owner’s complete satisfaction before 
construction is begun; in choosing proper materials; in direct- 
ing the work to avoid mistakes, confusion and delays, which are 


expensive, 







fxperience is indispensable to economical building. The owner 
Mo lacks it is wise to buy it. He may place on our shoulders 
full responsibility for all the work of the professions and trades 
engaged in his building operations. Before he does it, we will 


prove that our method will save him money. 


Other advantages of this method, such as—a guarantee and bond 
limiting cost to the owner and profit to us—relief from worries— 


are well worth consideration. 


In 1910 our business increased more than 


— HOGGSON 
; 4 BROTHERS 
[BUILDERS] 





50 per cent., and every client satisfied. 


ARCHITECT 






{ ENGINEERS] 
excuses) ~~ May we send you further information? 


[FURNISHERS| 


HOCGCSON BROTHERS 


SEVEN EAST FORT Y-FOVRTH STREET-NEW YORK CITY: 
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fiiss Uucp Abbot Chroop 


fAiss Emilp Veerhoff 


37 East ooth Street New York City 
Telephone 3912 Plaza 
Interior decorations of all descriptions planned and 
executed. Single rooms or whole houses furnished. 


Wall coverings, hangings, rugs, and furniture selected 
to suit any s¢ ‘me. 


Out of town orders carefully attended to. 


Lamp and candle shades. Airtistic lighting of 
houses. Stenciling. 


Summer Address, Southampton, C. 1. 











If you are a man 


there must be some lady to whom 

you owe a New Year's present. 
’ 
The best present fora gentlewoman | 


is a year’s subs ription to 


ae 


ther magazine will give 


her so much pleasure and 

so much permanent satis 
faction. [i you looked all over the 
vorld for inspiration on what to 


buy for her, y 
do better 
for a 


~ RANTED that every woman 
is interested in fashions, 


will find that VOGUE 


you could not possibly 
than send her \OGUE 


year. 


is universally recognized as _ the 
foremost fashion magazine in 
| America. \QOGUE also presents 
| in highly attractive form the latest 
news of Society, Art, Music and 
| the Drama. 
| YEAR’S © subscription to 
A VOGUE costs no more 
than a box of candy or a 
bunch of violets—but there the 
comparison ends! Coming twice a 
month for twelve months, a sub- 
scription to VOGUE will serve as 


4 permanent reminder of 

and your thoughtfulness. 

EW YEAR'S DAY is close 

at hand! Send us the re- 

quired address and your 

cheque to-day, and we will see the 

first copy is delivered exactly on 
time. 


Subscription, $4.00 per Year 


Mark your ap 3 


yourself 


“For Immedi- 


ate Attention.” and address 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York | 
Rita 
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To Builders of New Homes 


—or Remodelers of Old Ones 


E WANT to tell you how to properly { 


with 
fir, 
irdwoods. 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE. 
cypress, etc.—may 


Johnson's Wood Dye is not 


be made as beautiful and 


finish your new floors and woodwork 
Inexpensive soft woods—such as pine, 
satisfactory as *xpensive 
stain—but a deep-seated 


a mere surface 


Dye, penetrating the wood and fixing a deep rich, permanent color entirely differ- 


ent from ordinary 


stains which are only “ 


skin deep.” 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 











is made in 14 attractive shades as follows: ¢ 
N 126 Light Oak \ 7 a Oak \ 130 Weathered Oak Send 
No. 12 rest Greer ‘ rk Oak ) Bo 7 Oak me free 
No. Brown HU ak mish Oak 125 Mission ( soe banat s of 
No. 1 ight Mal , n Weathered Oak No. 178 Brown Fle ak the following 
N 1290 Dark Ma , Green Pints, « nts ea y woods 
Use Johnson's Prepared Wax for a finish over the Dye to secure that soit, 
ubdued lustre so much in vogue an g artistic builders of the present time 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives a beautiful, lasting, sanitary finish whic! 
will not chip, mar or scratch and w n be easily kept in good I 
dition. Tell us the kind vill use and we will send ? 
you free panels of those woods artistically finished with Johnson's 
ol ) > in rT ns I ro S al re 1s, lso a COpMV « ur ”> } 
“ d Dye nm grees rowns a a a copy of an your 
let which tells all about finishing ew woodwor 
Name 
S.C. Johnson @ Son ; 
‘*The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ Address 
Racine, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
y. G. 1 
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if you will send us the 
people who would be 
GARDEN 

literature. 


names 
apt to be 
and to whom we may 


and addresses of 25 
interested in House & 
send our circulation 


“Low Cost Suburban Homes” abounds in helpfu 
hints and suggestions for anyone interested in bed 
ing a country home anywhere In its 62 pages it 
shows attractive houses of many widely different 
types, giving the floor plans and in many instances 
the prices, varying from $1,000 to $7,000, at which 
they have been built. It is also full of pictures of in 
teriors and suggestions for arrangement of the gar 
dens and home grounds. Attractively illustrated and 
printed on coated paper. 


Send us 25 names and addresses and the book wil. 
be send postpaid. Address Circulation Department 


HOUSE & GARDEN, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 





House anp GARDEN. 
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Magnificent Tour Around the 
W orld, Lasting a Whole Year 


E want you to join our party for the most fascin- 

ating of all trips—a tour around the world. The 
trip which will be personally conducted by the most 
faithful and experienced of guides will begin in Janu- 
ary, and end in December, 1911. The cost of a first 
class unlimited round trip ticket and all incidentals will 
be about what you spend for car fare during a week or two. 


TRAVEL ® 


Ord { Christ ; sat? 





liant and fascinating of magazines. Each month TRAVEL comes in a new and wholly different costume, 
whether in text or picture, are the most intensely interesting which can be gathered from all over the world. 
January TRAVEL, now on sale, has a cover in full color, of a very charming but little known canal in Venice 
































this issue, which is typical of each number during the year. 


CONTENTS 











Each number of TRAVEL is really a tour of the world, and twelve such tours will make you intimatel) 


1 
| 


interest to every member of your family, and will be t 


vou during the vear. 


CUT OFF HERI ; eoee 


McBRIDE, WINSTON & CO 


~ 


49 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


| enclose $1.50 for which please enter me as 


subscriber to TR AVEL for one vear. 





n Watern 





McBRIDE, WINSTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 449 FOURTH AVENUE, 


\ll this wealth of travel information, interest and = rm will be yours in a year’s subscription to TRAVEL, 


lor 
Inside, 
is full to overflowing with the most fascinating articles, splendidly illustrated, on travel in such widely different places as 
Turkey, England, Mexico, the Philippines, Cuba and Florida. A few of the prominent features reveal the wealth 







most bril 
and its contents, 


instance, the 


the issue 


France, 


interest of 


A Devonshire Week Mexico, Our Nearest Southern Neighbor are aii but inaccessible on account of the heavy 
e} SP undergrowth and poisonous reptiles which infest 
This article i a sprightly re i of a wee spent + yst of what has been wt 2 upon - € suoject et them Mr. Dimock describes in a grap hic manner this 
in coaching through De nshire England It is LEX ne a actions an eo svan — ' — fascinating country id the peo ple who live there 
more thar i mere narrative howeve for the renl rt ee 9 ge Ry A Gove sas : " 
le aie al waaiane andes tom Oe f In this comparatively short arti J overnment Chnatiinte te the Philippines 
auth: s wo i ) wondertul «¢ y tor , } nt r rt : : 
lineating types as well as places and her sense of penn 2 } Page una, Com ie any an When he heard the government was to establish an 
I uthor has failed to accomplish in whole bo / em” Sian , 
humor makes her story a most enlivening narrative ~~? > ‘e stan mg phe Mg ag at automobile stage line on the Benguet Road, the 
he n ead very meariy th se teat man who wrote this article applied tor po 
1¢ n j ece € vere e t s ie! : 7 } : : } } 
Through the Valley of the Rhone 5 Plan . sition as chauffeur. He was both a gentleman and 
pore a ymmpetent driv nd | zot »b s ¢ 
The ancient Romar tie f the Rhone Valley are Cc " perience and the attir de f th natives t .. the 
pictured “W are 4 ind ielity in M onstantinop e service together with very satisfying descriptions 
Douglas Slade irticle rhe ties t Avignon The apital . 2 c in sti ut un of the c yuntry along the ac make 1 an 
Le Puy Ark ind Nimes with their relics of lean place says the author f this tascinating article full of lively interest 
Romar ipation and the more modern places such paper With its numerous mosques, its smopoll 
as Lyons and Marseilles are shown as fascinating tan population and its congested streets, it | off s Eastern Cuba from the Saddle 
bjects f nvestigat t the RAVE! ader 2 8 ‘ aq tor [The observation of a traveler by horseback to parts 
stud read this articie «oe Ss Ser oa f the eastern end of Cuba where the rail 
, , ’ - om din 4 n astern ud b 1¢ railroads 
The Devils of Notre Dame lea of conditions as they are in the Mohammedan have not yet penetrated are incl in this graphic 
ty that wa nce dominated by Christian people 1 } , 1 ao 
Few people w ive set read of the gargoyles : . and sole on ascaen he authe ‘Ils a number 
} ; . th n t tr n rnament ‘ ot detatis mcerning Cuban uit he is re 
on 2 ee Se ee amet ‘ In the Seythe of me E wangiden served on the poin f the garlic flavored meals 
u - plantas , , vot Dan ars On f the resting and novel features in which were served He writes i itimate and 
ignifcance of eciate thei iggestion of humor the "January TR AVEL is a thrilling description, by chatty manner and e feels g his k 
ihis art in eye ener in th these pects the celebrated writer on Florida, of a trip through that he has had almost the juivalent of personal 
It is bot in ng and instructive the Everglades, the dark and dismal swamps which contact with what he saw 


acquainted with 


nation of f ; ; = ae The queer stratified formation of the 
nae Yr 


nT 


he most eagerly looked for magazine that comes to vour library table. 


NEW YO! 


Thirlston 


every country and its people. It will give you a new understanding of the world, and will bring to you, ~ the most delightful of 
all wavs, that broad culture which every well-informed man or woman wants to possess. TRAVEL will prove of the greatest 
Isn't 


it worth $1.50 to have all this delightful reading? Try it. You will find that it 1s the best investment that vou have ever made. 
Fill in the coupon and mail to us toda You shall at once be sent the first of the twelve splendid magazines which will come to 


tK 
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IS IT HERE 





HAT information you’ve been looking for in regard to 

| some particular phase of building? Probably it has 
appeared in HOUSE & GARDEN -try this index. 
Copies of these back issues will be mailed at 25 cents each, or if 
you need six, send usa dollar. andthey will be sent at once. 





Architect's Fee—Feb., "10 Greenhouses—Nov., ’09; 
Architecture, Chicago Aug., “10; Sept., °10; 

Type—Oct., "lo Nov., "10 

site > olonial— . 
Anemones, Colonia Heat, Regulating the— 

( Oo ; 
’ : Jan 10 

- ) ‘ Jan., . ‘ 
Architecture, Dut h Co Heating—Nov., ’o9 

lonial—Feb., "10 Hedge—Aor.. 10 
Architecture, English A\Pr., 

Plaster—Mar., ‘10 Latticework—Aug., ’10 
Architecture, Half-timber Lawn—Apr., ‘10; Sept., 

Jan., "10 09 
Architecture, Italian Lighting—May, ’10; Dec., 

May, ‘10 "10 
B ay Win dows- I eb P "10 Mantels Oct., ’” 9 
Bedrooms—Feb., "10 Mirrors—Dec., 09; Mar., 
Bookcases—Feb., "10 "0 
Building Materials—Jan., 

ro = ’ Ornaments—Feb., ‘10 

enience Outbuildings—Jan., "10 
2 Picture Hanging—F e b., 
1y \ 10 
Pillows—Nov., "1 

1 s hy umnbi ng—Sept., "1 

July, ‘o9 rtieres- et. 09 
Camps—July, ’o9, Sept., Pe rch- Apr., 

"10 Porch (and terrace) 
Cellar—Jan., "1 Jan., ’ : 
Chimneys— Nov ) Porch, Enclosed N ov., 
China Cupboards Built 09; Dec., *10 

in—Mar., "10 Pore h, Sleep ng—Jan., 
Contracts—A pr., "10, Porch Pillows—July, '1 

Oct., 10 Remodeling—wN ov., ‘og; 

ecoration, Indian rt— . “te: ss 
D t Ind Art Fet M 

Oct., "10 Apr., "10; May 
De ation, Plaster Casts July, ‘10; Nov., 

Dec., ‘10 ote 
Entrances, D wae Remodeling Farmhouses 

Rae Fae June, se 
Entran Garde Ma Ro od Making —Jul; he 

re Roo Jan . ) 

Entrances. Ses ‘ Aue — July, Oct., *o9 — 

va Rugs, Domestic—Oct., "10 
Extras—Mar.. ’10 Rugs, Oriental—Dec., ‘og 
I ee R a ng Shrub Planting—Oct., 

the—June , 10, July, og; Apr., *10 

10; Dec., "10 | Shutters, Outside—J a n., 
Fireplaces—Jan., "1 10 : 
Footstools—Dec., ’1 Stee Chansin , , 

“ , . OSINE a an., 10 
I loor ¢ erings— Ma Stairways N ov., "09; 
FI 10 oO : Dec., 10 
| chart Phage BS : Summer Home—July, 

ger 4 r - 9; Oct., ’oo; Nov., 

D t en P ov "09; Dec., ‘oo; Jan., 
F mie aed eS 10; June, "10; Sept., 

ire ) , 
, . 10 

Oct., ’10; Nov., ‘09 Summer Home Furnish 
Furniture, Antique ng Rc ol 

Aug., ‘09 
Furniture, Garden—Apr., Iree Planting—Oct., ‘oo; 

"10 Mar., "10; Aug., "10 
Furniture, Summer— . 

May. - . \ ines Apr., 10 
Garage—Mar., ‘to W ainscoting—Mar., "10 
Garden Furniture—July, Wall Coverings—Se pt., 

"09 09: Dec., *o9 
Gardening, Japanese— Wall Fountains—J uly, 

Sept., 09; Jan., "10 "10 
Gardens, City—July, ‘o9; Walls—Aug., "10 

Nov., ’10 Water Supply- Jan., ‘10; 
Gardens, Formal or In May, "10 

formal—Dec., ’oo Window Shades—N ov., 
Gardens, Rock—May, "10 "lo 


Gardens, Water—July. ‘10 
Gateways, Colonial—Feb., 


Windows—Jan., "10 
Windows, Dormer—Oct., 


"09 
Workshop—Dec., ’10 


Address House & Garden Librarian 
449 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y, 


10 
Glass, Leaded—Sept., "10 



























LARGE BARREL. Frei id East 
$4.00 of Missouri River. ash with Order 
Apply now 


Sheep Manure 


Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
@acdors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
salawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 


The Pulverized Manure Co., 25 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 

















LARGE EVERGREENS 


Give warmth and cheer to the 
Winter landscape 


PIONEERS in the growing and Moving o1 Large 

reve and Sbrubbery, our nurseries offer the 

fine lection in America for lawn and gar- 

den pst ro Write for Catalog D 

THE STEPHEN HO'T’S SONS COMPANY 
Est. 1848. Inc. 1903 


New naan, Conn. 








Webster’s 
NEW 1911 


Illustrated 
Dictionary 


FREE with the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN | 


OU don’t need Webster's Dictionary to enable you to understand the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN’S articles—for they are written in a clear, 
fascinating and popular vein. 











We e give you the Dictionary solely to induce you to become a regular sub- 
scriber to the only weekly journal of the world’s progress in science, industry and 
invention. 


With every two years’ subscription to the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
(price $6.00), we send the Dictionary /ree, express paid. 


If preferred, we will send the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN for one year to 
tw) addresses, sending one Dictionary to either address, or for $4.00 we will 
send the SCIEN TIF1C AMERICAN to you for one year and also send you 
a copy of the Dictionary, express prepaid. ‘ 

The Dictionary contains 50,000 words, 11,000 synonyms and antonyms, many colored illustra- 
tions and charts, and a vast amount of valuable tables, data, and special articles. Has all the new 
words, such as ‘‘aviation, biplane, cordite, hook-worm, lettergram, taximeter.’”” A 1Igii ‘‘working 
encyclopedia,’’ for the home, office, school or college. Bound in genuine flexible leather, with gold 
titles and red edges. 


Scientific American 


is the oldest and the leading authority on the most interesting and absorbing topics that are to-day en- 
gaging the best brains and skill of the civilized world—aeronautics, aviation, automobiling, naval 

affairs, industrial progress, popular science, railways, transportation, etc., etc. Not dry or 

t-chnical, but written so that anyone can understand and enjoy every word. 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, together with Webster’s Dictionary, will en- 
able you to answer many important and timely questions, and keep you posted on 
the newest developments in the world’s progress. 

Our special offer applies to either zew or renewal subscriptions, but will —_gs® 


RS) 


~ MUNN 

8 . 
S . & CO., Inc. 
New York 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed 


be withdrawn as soon as our supply of books has been entirely taken up. K gong me ey ao 
Don’t delay —don’t miss this chance—fill in and a9" bank draft), for which send me 

> , = the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

Y . fe , and a /ree copy o 

return the coupon to-day ? «& Webster's ae toenk Diciionaty 


as described in your special offer, express 
prepaid. 


MUNN & CO., Inc. A. 


Street and No. 


351 Broadway, New York “city st MO 




















OPEN FIREPLACE FIXTURES 


Andirons, Fenders, Firetools, 
Fire Screens and Smokeless Gas Logs 












































Make any furniture 
glide smoothly, silently and 
without effort. Nickel steel 
domes --- unbreakable --- can't be 
nicked or scratched. Noiseless, in- 
visible. Won't rip or tear carpets, slip 
easily over rugs. Can't mar or mark 
hardwood. marble or tiled floors 


We display a large selection of Period 
Andirons; also an assortment of reproduc- 
tions in Old Colonial Andirons, Hob Grates 
and English Settee Fenders in Brass, 
Bronze and Wrought Iron. 


Frank H. Graf Mfg. Co. Zaste;sn4 
323 Seventh Ave., Cor. 28th St., New York 
















a for 4. If not at dealer's 
order direct, mentioning dealer's 
name. DOMES OF SILENCE Ltd. 
Henry W. Peabody &Co American 
Agents, 17 State St., New York 
Caution: To prevent imposition ask 
for ‘‘Domes of Silence." Dealers: 
Write for sample and trade 
Prices. 
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The Real Estate Department of House & Garden will be glad to advise its readers in regard 


This service is given without charge. 








tw 


[a oe 0 | ee FREY i is 
— . 


i] 
rig ytwaters HONG ISLAND 
LONG ISLAND 
If you would know more ities and Comforts to be enjoyed at Long Island’s most Picturesque Home 


( mn ty write! r De Luxe Booklet { Sisiled Fee upon Request 
T. B. ACKERSON CO. 1 West 34th Street NEW YORK CITY 














At Greenwich, Conn. | 


Situated in one of the best resideatial sections 
About 2 acres of high land 








Large I ng Hall, Library, Billiard room, Dining room Butler’s Pantry 
Kitchen and Maids ’ Dining rooms. 5 Master’s Bed rooms and 2 Baths sec- 
ond floo “4 Bed rooms and Bath third floor Large Stable and Garage 


Several Suaesianii attractive a Front and Iniand Estates, 
Cottages, Farms, Acreage and Building Sites 


All inquiries will be given prompt personal attention 
is ween dk eenmeeee For further particulars apply ......-....«++s++ 


Laurence Timmons = "Greenwich, Conn.” | 

















Juy Court The FIREPROOF HOME 


All that is best in the construction of the ideal 
uburban home has been employed in building 
these houses and it cives youa splendid opportu- 
nity to own a modern fireproof house at a rea- 
sonable figure 

I have a number of these homes for sale at prices 
from $10,000 to $12,500, and will gladly send a 


I plete des¢ riptive booklet on request. 
5. D. DAY, Special Agent 


Orange, PN. * One Madison Ave. KELLOGG-GREEN CO. New York 

















At New Rochelle 


s is one of New Rocheile’s very beautiful hommes 


sit ted in a thickly wooded section, high ground, 
ind surrounded by fine places. It has open fireplaces, 
ery lar rooms, three bath rooms, hot water heat, 
ete Large plot of ground and garage. Price and 
terms very reasonable. 1? x 


We have a very fine water front place at a moder- 
ate price. Prompt attention given to all inquiries. 


COOLEY & WEST, Inc. 








New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Address Real Estate g 





BEVERLY, MASS. |" * 


=== eee 
SUMMER CAPITAL 


Grand old estate of 50 acres in immediate 
vicinity of the property recently leased by 
President Taft for the next two years. 
The house is of stone, best type of archi- 
tecture, contains 19 rooms. This property 
is largely woodland, with eontilial late, 
walks and drives. In addition to the Stone 
Mansion House is a frame dwelling, modern, 
having twelve rooms. There are also two 
stables. One of the finest properties on the 
North Shore. Price $65,000. For Sale by 


WILLIAM B. BLAKEMORE 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 























ADVICE 
For those Interested 


in REAL ESTATE 


Information will be gladly given 
to readers who are looking for 
desirable country or suburban 
homes, farms or acreage in any 
part of the country. 


Owners, brokers and develop- 
ment companies can bring their 
property to the attention of 
thousands of home-loving people 
through this department. 


Let us quote you our specialrates. 


Manager Real Estate 
Dept. 


HOUSE © GARDEN 
449 Fourth Ave., New York 














| Farms in Northern New Jersey 


2 
Montclair Property a Specialty i 
BENNETT H. FISHLER j 


Upper Montclair, New Jersey 





‘ 


BY Property. 
and [rent 


to the purchase, sale or rental of country and suburban real estate in all parts of the country. 
Department, House & Garden, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


g Fy 
_ orn a 


Country Estates - Farms - Cottages. 
- SALE “ RENT 


FRANKLIN FOSON, RAYMOND B. THOMPSON (0. 


Real Estate Agency = 


al aneiaaal tient — CONN. 
SCARSDALE. An ideal location ” euuiiiene a2 a fn Smith Building GREENWICH Telephone 729 
Absolutely restricted and protected -ach home a sma!! estate a - 
All the latest improvements Perfect commutation facilities () ©) Minn CO . 
Houses forrent or sale Come and judge for yourselves 


LUKE & BAXTER, 39 EAST 42D STREET 



















































































WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. i 


40 minutes from Grand Central. A cozy old 
farm house, nicely remodelled with improvements, 


7 acres in choice location- overlooking Long 
Island Sound, fine old trees, garage, stable, pure 

















water. The owner really wants to sell. tl 
For Sale. House, Stable, Garage, Greenhouse, A rare opportunity to purchase a perfectly ap- 
COOLEY & WEST, Inc. Sacres. Very high ground. just off the Sound pointed Gentleman’s Estate of 45 acres. Fine Man- 
shore 1 mile from Greenwich Station. House sion, Stable, Garage, Greenhouse, Superintend- 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. ontains 6 masters’ bedrooms, Sbaths. Inall ap- ent’s Cottage, etc., complete in every detail. Close 
’ pointments a perfect estate. Highly restricted to Greenwich Country Club, commanding exten. 
Phone 413 Depot Square environments. sive views of the Sound and in every direction 














Appip to the above Agenep 


FLORIDA 
ORANGES GRAPE FRUIT 


We offer for sale 


Bearing Groves and Citrus Fruit Lands in the beautiful Lake 
Region of Polk C« 

















rrespondence solicited. 


( 
BRUCE & CO. Florence Villa, Fla. 


BOR ae, 
917,000 ee reser “ap sets See 































“Ho se al twelve 
ith running water, elec- 


**@ngemont Estate’’ At Scarsdale Station 















































tricity, a wilt f y living. An excellent The ideal realization of out-of-town living. A delightful 
wishing intry living, with home community, for al!-year residence. Protected social 
environment, the charm of the country all city improve- 
cHoice SLOT In the Jamaica Es ments. Immediately at station, only 19 miles, on Harlem 
tates, about 12,000 Elec. Div. N. Y. Cent. 
t Every provement that the city can . 
ites from Herald Square. Rare op- Scarsdale Company, owas 
ACREAGE | On Englewood Cis, Kew OP beanies AT PELHAM HEIGHTS 
y, directly on the “Hu ison Geecedale. mL ose 5th Ave-B- XY. 
ver Delig on or ) s estchester Co. Yorner tree, . 
= . ae . wn cation nd for a Lae ng urban Estate. = An unusually attractive and cosy home, k 
; al bargain. ¢ Pe —— cated in a beautiful residence section—35 
Ful articulars in the hands of P > t minutes from 42nd St. on New Haven road 
500 FIFTH 'Mis8 LEWIS eee Til nc e oO n (electric trains). House is just one year 
; as vi « “ i. my mS a ‘ old, of colonial design, large rooms, 3 baths 
Telephone 1594 Bryant A delightful residential town of beauty and 4 callets. het water bediinn. Civile doom 
refinement. Equally distant from New York 18x33, spacious sun parlor, "Ye Olde Open 
and Philadelphia. — fast trains. Fireplace *” beamed ceilings parquet floors. 
, . , Jot 100x125 ice. $17,500. 
Rentals $300 to $6,000 a year. Furnished : ul. Price. 517,50 


homes also for rent. 


Choice properties—town and couutry—fur- yo, fe hy 
nished or unfurnished, for sale or rent, in other om on a ‘ s 





desirable locaiities. ~> 


WALTER B. HOWE, Princeton, N. J. Mount Vernon, N. Y. Telephone 708 
New York Office, 56 Cedar Street 























Among the hills overlooking Long Island Sound 









165 acres occupying the entire summit of one of the highest hills in this section. Very extensive 
F = ee ~ rovements. F bor term Gf yeal ~ views in all directions, including unsurpassed view of Long Island Sound. ‘The property is 3 miles 
de i] nprovements our living rooms on grounc . . ez . : . . ‘kT be . 
floor with a fireplace in each. Five master’s bed rooms from Ridgefield, one of the most beautiful towns in the Connecticut hills. Phe tarm consists of 
three fireplaces, two baths, and two large rooms on third meadows, upland, and quite a large area of woodland, with a picturesque brook flowing through it for 
ot ae Large ‘Kitchen and Pantty with light airy cellar nearly one-half mile. As thesite for a country estate, this property cannot beexcelled. The buildings 
ac noie ; - . - i a _ _ e nr 
: are old, but the farm house is useful. ‘The property can be bought for less than $100 per acre. 
Further information may be obtained by calling on or - 
writing to ' : : 
E. K. GILLETT \Write for further particulars to 
. . 5 
Pelham Manor, N. Y. H. E. DANN & SON, ‘Inc. 45 Wall St., Norwalk, Conn. 
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ANTIQUE FURNITURE | Sun Dial Shop 


Rare China, Pewter, 


Antiques 
3nterior Decoration 


Old Lamps, Andirons, Etc. 


NO REPRODUCTIONS 

















































lia HENRY V. WEIL, ae 
wl MRS. HERBERT NELSON CURTIS 
la 698 Lexington Avenue 22 East 34th Street NEW YORK CITY 
is Cor. 57th Street New York TELEPHONE 2970 MADISON 
T 
thi 
* ANTIQUES 
TI AND 
i Send 4c. in stamps for catalog and lists 
Te RALPH WARREN BURNHAM 
! 
pi IPSWICH IN MASSACHUSETTS 
Ls 
“ HAVE you an odd piece of furniture, silver, china or bric-a-brac you would like to dispose of? 
: Advertise in this department and bring it to the attention of thousands of our readers. We are 
The glad to advise buyers of antiques as to reliable dealers on request. Address Manager Antique Dept. 
+ HOUSE @ GARDEN, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
th 
r! =—— ee 
4 
“ 1E; HOUSE: BEAUTIFUL! 
all i 
int (COMPLIMENTARY PORTFOLIO ‘6F @IOR:PLATES » 
“ M Notable Examples Of 
coe INEXPEN SIVE*DECORATION ‘AND: FURNISHING. 
*Tue Hovse BEeauTiFrvut” is an illustrated monthly @ 
M« magazine, which gives you the ideas of experts on every | 
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feature of making the home, its appointments and 
surroundings beautiful. 

It is invaluable for either mansion or cottage. It 
shows how taste will go farther than money. Its teach- 
ings have saved costly furnishings from be “ing vulgar— 
on the other hand, thousands of inexpensive houses 
are exquisite ex: ample s of refined taste, as a result of its 
advice. 
in a plain, practical way. Everything is illustrated: 
frequently in sepia and colors. 


in the beauty of her } can afford to be without. It is full of sug- 


equally valuable for people of large or smal! income 

















It presents this information intere stingly and 


**The House Beautiful’’ is a magazine which no woman interested 
ns for house building, house decorating and furnishing, and is 


ELLEN M. HENROTIN, 
Ex. Pres. Nat. Federation of Women's Clubs. 





Our readers say the magazine is worth more than its subscription price, $3.00. 
But to have you test its value, for $1.00 we will mail you /ree,“The House Beau- 
tiful” Portfolio of Interior Decoration and Furnishing with a five months' trial 
subscription. The Portfolio is a collection of color plates, picturing and des-4 
cribing roomsin which good taste rather than lavish outlay has produced 
charming effects. The Portfolio alone is a prize, money can notor- 7 
dinarily purchase. Enclose $1.00 with coupon filled out and send to 
HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Color in the Garden 


HILE variety of coloring is one of 

the most pleasing features con- 
nected with the blooming time of bulbs, 
this same amazing variety also leads to 
embarrassing complications in the gar- 
den, for it is among the bulbous plants 
that we find the brightest reds, the rich- 
est yellows, the clearest blues, the strong- 
est purples, the most decided pinks, and 
the purest whites. Without very much 
effort one can plant a bulb bed in such 
fashion as to set all the teeth in the 
neighborhoc rd on edge. Bulb beds, there- 
fore, should be planted with some regard 
to color. You can safely mix yellows 
with whites and purples, for nature does 
that in the pansy. You may plant reds 
and yellows in the same bed with no very 
serious results, but cerise pinks and the 
blues that are really blue must be kept 
away from the yellows, reds, and purples. 
The blossoms of a little bulbous plant 
called scilla siberica are the most intense- 
ly blue of any flower. In the chionodoxa 
we find various shades of this same blue. 
The puschkinia, too, though much paler 
than either of these, may be considered 
a blue flower. It is an excellent plan to 
group these attractive scillas, chionodoxas 
and puschkinias in a little bed with snow- 
drops and white crocuses. They must 
never be planted with purple crocuses, 
for they bloom at the same time, and the 


color combination is atrocious. One 
should avoid putting mixed hyacinths in 
this bed, too, since either purple or pink 


blossoms would destroy the pleas ing ef- 
fect of the blue and white. Both the 
scillas and the chionodoxas—the snow- 
drops and white crocuses—live from year 
to year and may be counted on to increase 
pleasantly if the soil is to their liking. 

The tulip, more than any other one 
flower, lends itself with graciousness to 
the gardener’s love of color schemes for 
tulips may be found in such an endless 
variety of color and shade that all tastes 
and needs can easily be satisfied. 


F. H. Sweet 


The Dog In Winter 


HEN the kennels are a permanent 
structure of the improved concrete 
construction they should be built with a 
south or southwestern exposure, allowing 
plenty of sunlight. Care should be taken 
that the bedding be kept clean and the 
house free from filth and refuse. Thor- 
ough cleaning should be made more fre- 
quently in winter than during the rest of 
the year as the dog keeps his kennel for 
a greater part of the time and consequently 
more dirt accumulates. It is often a good 
plan to sprinkle the floor with some good 
non - irritating disinfectant. The bed 
raised above the floor has the advantage 
of being cleaner and warmer than the one 
flush with the bottom of the kennel, and 
should be supplied with warm blankets or 
an old quilt or anything that can be aired 
and cleaned. 
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When the household has pets of the 
less robust breeds, or of short-haired va- 
rieties, the winter quarters are generally 
indoors—but even the more delicate Toy 
dogs should not be permanently kept in- 
side. After good and regular feeding the 
prime requisite is exercise. Perhaps the 
ideal dog-room is one giving out on a run- 
way or grass plot where the dog may take 
the air at will and not be subjected to 
too great a degree of temperature change. 
Beds made close to the stove or heater 
spoil the temper of the animal and make 
it extremely easy for him to catch cold. 
When you take the dog out it is a danger- 
ous practice to take him on a lead directly 
from the warm room. He should be al- 
lowed to run about for a few minutes, if 
possible, as a stimulated circulation helps 
to resist chill. The more delicate breeds 
need some extra protection, which is quite 
unnecessary to the long-haired kind. It 
need not be considered an affectation to fit 
your pet with a winter coat. The best 
shops can provide you with a sane and 
serviceable sort which is far different from 
the monkey jackets sometimes seen. Aft- 
er bathing it is best not to let the dog out for 
several hours at least. See that he is weil 
dried and rubbed. If there is a room per- 
mitting him to run about, so much the 
better. 


Poultry for the Suburbanite 


To 


meet the requirements of the man 


who wants an occasional roast or 


fricassee and a regular supply of eggs, 
such fowls must be chosen as combine 


good laying qualities with good weight. 

\s a rule those breeds which are most 
productive of eggs have light agile bod- 
ies, their activity preventing the acquist- 
tion of fat. The Leghorn breeds, Black 
Spanish, Minorca, are of this class. 
he weighty breeds — Cochins, Brahmas, 


etc.., 


etc., produce fewer eggs. The breeds that 
combine weight and egg production to a 
profitable degree are the White and 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes and 
Rhode Island Reds, and these appeal to 
the small raiser as general utility fowls. 
While young they are good egg producers, 
and as they grow older take on flesh 
enough to fit them for their destiny—the 
table. 

()ne consideration essential to a wise 
choice is the proposed environment of the 


birds. Whether upon high or low ground, 
confined or free, various breeds differ in 
their adaptability. The Rhode Island 


Reds, large framed and strong, are so vig- 
orous to render them free from the 
diseases which afflict other poultry under 
adverse conditions. This breed is favored 
by owners of low damp ground. 
Generally, the breed that has held its 
own long in a particular locality is the 
best breed or strain for that locality. An 
examination of a number of flocks in a 
rural neighborhood will determine the 
dominant breeds —those which answer 
well the requirements of the thrifty farm- 


as 





er’s wife as to endurance and _ profit. 
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POULTRY DEPARTMENT 





Nel a a a s . a, will 
The purpose of this department is to give advice to those interested in poultry. All inquiries will receive careful 
attention. When an immediate reply is desired enclose a self-addressed, stamped enz elope 








Has been our mo 


exclusively to this ma 





‘*World’s Best White Wyandottes”’ 


tto for years. 


We have bred fancy poultry all our lifetime, but years ago the 
superiority of the White Wyandotte caused us to devote ourselves 


gnificent breed. 


We ship stock and eggs all over the world. 
SEND 10c. for our new catalog. 


beautifully illustrated, that will appeal to every lover of poultry. 


J. C. FISHEL & SON, 


50 pages of poultry lore, 


Box G, HOPE, IND. 








45 VARIETIES 


LAND & WATER FOWLS 


Send for free illustrated catalog, which 
tells you much you should know. Stock 
and eggs at all times. 


S. A. Hummel, Box 92, Freeport, Ill 








LEGHORNS 


150 acres devoted to Standard Bred S. C. W. 
Leghorns for Winter Egg Production. 

We are sold out of females; only 500 cockerels 
left forsale. Booking orders for Eggs for hatch- 
ing in January. 


WILSON FARM, Morristown, N.J. 





Swans, 


G. D. TILLEY 


Rare Land and 
Water Birds 
Geese, 
Pheasants, etc. 


and largest exclusive dealer in ornamental 
birds in America. 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 
DARIEN, 


Naturalist 


Ducks, Peafowl, Cranes, 
I am the oldest established 


CONNECTICUT 














House Co., 


DON’T KILL 


write today, 





Baby Chicks of Quality 


Shipped direct tu you by express 
From the finest exhibition or utility matings of 


Fishel Strain White Plymouth Rocks 


Single Comb White Leghorns, Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. 


Each breed the product of a specialty breeder 


I absolutely guarantee the chicks to reach you 
in good condition. 
Prices moderate. 


Send six cents in stamps for my chick catalogue — the finest ever issued 
R. C. CALDWELL, 


DON’T BUILD 


YOU take no chances. 


BOX 1030, LYNDON, ROSS CO., O. 








that new hen house or fix up the old one un 


Potter Fixtures have been on the market over 8 
We now make the complete line of POR 


formerly made by the 
These are made in 20 different styles and sizes, ar 


is a revelation to poultry 


large catalog’s and circulars, over 150 illustrations, 130 pages, 
telling all about the Potter Poultry House Fixtures, Perfection Feed Hoppers, Simplex Trap Nests, 
feeds aud supplics of all kinds. 

by thousands of poultry keepers. 
and 12 sizes to fit any hen house. 
HOUSES, BROOD COOPS. PIGEON LOFTS, etc., 
of Lemont, Il 
complete, up-to-date and cheap house or coop of any kind you should not fail to send for large 
illustrated catalog telling all about these goods 
or sell your laying hens; use the POTTER SYSTEM and pick out the layers 
from the loafers and keep only healthy laying hens. The Potter System is the 
greatest d scovery of the century in the poultry world and is used by over 25,000 poultry keepers 
You can save dollars every year by using our system, because you keep only layers. 
100 pp. book entitled ‘"Don't Kill the Laying Hen'’ 
ject of laying and non-laying hens and egg production. 
Poultry Pecple, and if you are particular and want to make more money on your floc’ you will 
_Send two red stamps to cover postage on our large 100 page catalog an 


T. F, POTTER & CGO., Box 77, Downers Grove, Lllinois 


They are complete, convenient and sanitary ; 


Potter Poultry Products are for Particular 


Greider’s Fine Catal e 


of purebred poultry, for 1911, over 200 pages, 57 large 
colored pictures of fowls, calendar for each mont . 
illustrations, descriptions, photos, incubators, 
brooders, information, and all details concerning the ¥ 
business, where and how to buy fine poultry, eggs 
for hatching, supplies, etc. at lowest cost, in fact the 
greatest poultry catalog ever published. Send 15c for 
t's handsome book. B. H. Grewer, Box 70, RMEEMS. Pa. 











FINEST Poultry Bred. Thousands to select from 

Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds 
Orpingtons, Games, Brahmas, Langshans, Bantams, 
all varieties. Illustrated annual poultry book for two 


stamps 
AMOS BURHANS, 


Route 9, WATERVILLE, MINN. 





BUFF ORPINGTONS 


=e) Breeding Stock for 
Sale—Bargains. 
The best utility bird and 
nothing fancier—a feature 
to consider in the land- 
scape garden effect. As 
a table fow! there are 
none better. 


JOE-PYE 


South Norwalk, Conn., R. F. D. 37 
116 East 28th Street, New York 











This shows a 
7 months’ pullet 








til you get our two 


years and are used 
made in 3 styles 
TABLE (K. D.) 
Morgan Sanitary 
nd if you want a 


Our new 
raisers on the sub- 





circulars. 


A $36 House 
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dress “Kennel Department” 
elope 











KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


Che purpose of this department is to give advice to those inter- 
ested in dogs. All inquiries will receive careful attention. Ad- 


and enclose a self-addressed en- 





















best strains of blood; have been 
carefully raised, are in perfect 
health ligible to registration 
American Kennel Club Stud Book. 
Ready for delivery, shipped on re- 


ceipt of price Ve take great care 
in selecting each puppy. We will 
please you. Males $20 each; fe- 


males $15 each 
Nice grown male Collie $60. 
Our booklet sent on receipt of stamp. 


Address Pine Grove Collie Kennels, Lake Ronkonkoma, Long Island, W. Y. 


° Elegant high 
Collies quality Collie 


puppies, sable and white, from 








rREI SAMPLI corY ot poGnbdonm 


EXCLUSIVE DOG MAGAZINE 
p 


DOGDOM PUBLISHING CO. 








Battle Creek Michigan 








AMERICAN KENNEL GAZETTE 
“THE Breeders register in the Gazette has proved of great 


value, in view of the constant demand at the American 


Kennel Club for nhames and addresses of breeders. White 


for rates 


AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB 


1 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 





BLUE DRAGON 
KENNELS 


14 Miles from New York 
GREAT NECK, L. I. 
Offer for sale a fine lot of 
puppies by their celebrated 





Champion Chinese Chum 


Winner of many championships. Alco winner of cup for 
Best Dog in Show of All Breeds at Cedarhurst, L. I., 1908 
Address Manager 














Pointers and Setters for Sale 


None better bred or more thoroughly trained 

on Quail, Pheasants and other game 
Our dogs are bred second to none and trained in the 
best Quail section of the United States. We have both 
dogs and bitches. W hy not enjoy the fall shooting over 
a dog that is the roughly trained and one that knows his 
rusiness in —~ field ? ?rices from $50.00 up to $200.00. 
Please state your wants. 


The C. S. FREEL KENNELS, Drawer H, Loogootee, Ind. 





TOY WHITE FRENCH POODLES, young 
and grown stock. Pedigreed. Prices reason 
able. Also Toy Spitz Pomeranian pups. 
Write your wants. 
MRS. G. C. ROHDE, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 








if You Have a Oog 
You Should Read 


FiElLD AND FANCY 


the only weekly in America devoted exclu 
sively to the dog Sample and Specia 
Iria! subscription Offer on application 


FIELD AND FANCY, 14 Church St., New York City 





SCOTCH COLLIES 


The m popular, handsome, affec- 
tionate and ref fined of all dogs. Fifty 
beautiful golden sable and white, pedi- 
greed puppies, by noted registered sires, 
are looking around for new homes. Un- 
conditional t tion guaranteed 
Price $15.00 up, either sex 


Hawthorn Collie Kennels 








Sian Saaaiae* Box 66 CUMMAQUID, MASS 





“pocs IN AMERICA ” 


lustrate 








PET STOCK MAGAZINE 



















jHave at present the best collection to 
ibe found in any kennel in the world. 


Puppies from $35 for females to $250 for Males 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 


Poultry. Pigeons. Rabbit 1 I kind of Pet Animals 
Reunaed Setietelettens Ghee Illustrated, Inter resting, Instructive. 
Address _ Docs IN AMERICA” Liberal commission paid to energetic agents Write us 
406 World Building New York Pet Stock Magazine, 18-20-22 Washington St., Springfield, Ohio 
Walescott Hennels 
{ Scottish Terriers Welsh Terriers 


Airedale in color, Fox Terrier in size. 
Large enough for watch dog, small enough 
for the house. Game little companions. 


Puppies from $25 for females to $75 for Males 








ar am Angora Tan 
a his Reb bit er an and Smoot 


Some Good Youngsters now for 
sele, $1.00 up 


Elm Cove Rabbitry, 
Great Neck, L. I. 





onihs old-350 lbs, 


— ii. — 





free. 


aj COLLINS, Bor, Moorestown, WN. J. 
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These are rarely thoroughbreds but mix- 
tures bred to a point of general usefulness 
by a natural process of elimination of ob- 
jectionable birds. Having found the ac- 
climated breed of best utility in a locality, 
the amateur may improve upon it by 
breeding with thoroughbreds. 

Under conditions where the fowls are 
required to find part of their living over 
a wide range, the light and medium 
weights are preferable to the heavy breeds 
which are content with a sunny corner 
and whatever comes their way. 

The Brahmas and Cochins become 
“broody” more readily than the light 
breeds and adhere to their nests patiently. 
Their disposition is docile and they are 
wise mothers. For the man who has no 
incubator and must depend upon the re- 
productive instincts of his fowls, these 
- avy breeds may be drawn upon for a 
few good sitters. The Brahmas especially 
are excellent mothers. The Plymouth 
Rocks and others of the intermediate 
class of birds are also satisfactory in this 
capacity. 

Though, for appearance’ sake, thor- 
oughbreds are desirable, yet a cross of 
good breeds is just as successful. The 
Plymouth Rock with the Brahma will give 
excellent weight, and if the eggs of good 
layers are chosen, the cross should result 
in fine general-purpose fowls. White Wy- 
andotte and Plymouth Rock, and Brahma 
and White Wyandotte are excellent 
Wyandotte or Plymouth Rocks 
may be bred with Leghorn for increased 
egg pri duction of the medium-sized fowls, 
but the progeny must subsequently be bred 
for weight by selecting the heavier bodies 
with the best egg productiveness. 

There is no distinct advantage de- 
rived from crossing fowls of very unlike 
characteristics as, for instance, the heavy- 
weight Cochins of moderate laying quali- 
ties, with a lightweight profuse layer like 
the Leghorn. The amateur breeder who 
would emphasize certain characteristics in 
his flock should choose fowls that have 
those characteristics to a certain extent, 
and seek to strengthen them by a union 
with breeds in which those characteristics 
predominate. 

Having decided the question of breed, 
the prospective raiser must procure his 
eggs or poultry from a strain of fowls 
whose members do not bear too close re- 
lation to one another. In spite of blood, 
inbreeding will produce poor layers and 
irregular sitters with chicks deficient in 
vitality. There must be proper balance of 
traits with best of health in the old birds 
so that the chicks may have their right 
heritage of vitality. Cockerels might bet- 
ter be changed every second year to in- 
sure this. They must not be sires to the 
third generation nor should cockerels of 
the second generation be mates of fowls 
of the preceding generation. Inbreeding 
emphasizes inherent weakness in the pro- 
geny, and though such fowls may be thor- 
oughbreds, in that their blood is distinct, 
yet they will be constitutionally weak. 

M. Roperts CONOVER 
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One Thousand 
Dollars 


(including $250.00 First Prize for 
a letter of not more than two 
hundred words) will be paid for 
the best explanations of 


“The Reasons Why” 





| tema we | AIR Yo 
is the largest Mail- 


Order S Trade in 
the World 


e dis ited as follows: First Prize, 

S2<¢ Se Prize, $ Third, Fourth and 
Filth Prizes. ¢ each; ten Sixth Prizes of $25.00 
each and ten S th Prizes of $10.00 each, followed 
y th é s&s » each for the next best let- 
ng in all fifty-five prizes, amounting to one 





tnousal 1 ars >1,000 } 
a£@ For full particulars see page 173 of Burree’s New 
s mailed tree on application 


‘*The Leading 
American Seed Catalog’’ 
“Better than Ever” for 1911! 


The Thirty-Fifth Ar 


niversary edition 
lar “SILENT SALESMAN 


f this popu 
tells the plain truth about the 





Best Sereps AT CAN BE GROWN,—as proved at our 
famous | K FarMs,—the largest and most com 
plete Trial Grounds in America Handsomely bound 
with covers graphed in nine colors, it also shows, 
painted from nature, on the six cé ed plates, lead 
ing specialties equaled Vegetables and most beau- 
tiful new Flower With hundreds of illustrations 
from photographs and carefully written descriptions 
it is A Sare Guipe to success in the garden and 
should be nsulted by every one who plants seeds, 
either for pleasure or profit 

Shall we mail you a copy? It so, kindly name 
House & Garpen and write.—TODAY! 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 


Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


In celebra f our Tuirty-FirtH ANNIVERSARY 
Year our Catalog presents Several New Features 
one of which is the following unusual offer,—Four of 
the Finest New Annual Flowers “for a quarter’’—of 
which ft TD a ’ lirect from us! 

For 25 Cts , vill mail one regular fifteen 
° ent packet each of Burbank’s 
most gorgeous rilliiant New =FrrercamMe’ Escu- 
SCHOI ta and the magnificently varied, gigantic New 
BurBANK Popptes,—both now first introduced and 
described by Luther Burbank on page 125 of our 
Catalog—and a ten-cent packet each of the unique 
New Arrican GoL_pEN-OrANGE Datsy (Dimorphotheca 
Aurantiaca ind 7 Burpee Blend for 1911 of 
SUPERB New Fancy ANTIRRHINUMS 
&£@ Thousands t ighout the world who plant these 
new flowers w irely remember with pleasure for 
months, the coming season, that 1ro11 is the Thirty- 
Fifth Anniversary Year of the Burpee BusINEss IN 
QUALITY SEEDS! 

For one dollar we will mail Five sets of these 
“Four in ’ New Flowers,—and to five separate 
addresses,—-if*‘ so directed It goes without saying 
that if you are not thoroughly satisfied you can have 
your money bac any time within the year,—for such 


is the guarantee that goes with all Seeds purchased of 


Burpee, Philadelphia 


“Our Business is our Pleasure’ 
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YACHTING GRUISE 
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West Indies 


When 
Isles 





The S. S. 
venience, 
Pool, Electric 
Orchestra, etc. 


the 


Winnipeg 


“New York” is equipped with every modern con- 
including 5 l 
Fans 


Wireless, 
in 


Optional Shore Excursions, including across the Isthmus, 
Canal Route, across Cuba, etc. 


SEND FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS TO 
PLEASURE CRUISE DEPT. 
9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Or Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, Montreal, New Orleans, Phila- 
delphia, Seattle, St. Louis, San i : 


Welcome. 


Leaving New York 
January 28 and 
March 4, 1911 


31 Days Each 


every 


the Snow Flies, the Sunny 
of the Caribbean Smile a 


$150 and Up 





Submarine 
room, Dark 


Signals, Sw 


Room, 


mming 
Launches, 


along 


Francisco, Toronto, Washington, 


































SEEDS 





Largest growers of pedigree farm and garden 
seeds in the world—Clovers, Grasses, Oats, 
Rye. Barley, Potatoes, Seed Corn, etc. We 
breed only pedigree heavy yielding stocks. 


CATA] 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED 





Sworn 
bushels 


LOGUE FREEL 
COMPANY, 


in 1911. 
Box }\ 





OATS 


74 can beat that 


2, La Crosse, Wis. 





yield 259 
per acre. 








For Interior Floors Vestibules, Porches, Terraces 


durable and easily cleaned. 


For Stable Floors, Approaches 
attractive 


HOWARD FLEMING $ 


1 Executed 


Areas under Porte Cocheres, 


They harmonize with every color scheme and are permanent, 


References to work 


1880 


since 


FLEMING’S WELSH QUARRIES AND ROMAN BRINDLED TILE 
LEMING’S ADAMANTINE CLINKER BRICK 


and laid in designs around Sun Dial pedestals are 


All information on application 


! 253 Broadway, New York 


most 


























Home Owners Use 
NO FREEZING ne STE eRENSO 


Yeace wae* 





Underground Garbage Receiver 


The only practical sani- 
of 


of garbage. 


tary way disposing 


Sets deep 











in the ground and the 
buckets 





Opens with the foot and saves 
the hands a frost bite 


last 


for years. 


me 
CFI. 
Spiral Trussed Rib Ash Barrel 
outwears all others and is ten 
pounds lighter. 


FIREPROOF 








SS" 
PRE 


Underfloor Refuse Receiver 





Stores your ashes 
out of sight and 
makes the work of 
attending furnace 
easy. 


Sold Direct Send for circular on each 


The Stephenson Way 





C. H. Stephenson, Mfr., “PFe°y.2° 


Lynn, Mass. 


















‘We 


Editor of the ‘‘Architects’ and Builders’ 
Bound in Cloth and Art Paper, size 7'2 x 10'2 
PRICE. $2.00 


(iarages and Motor Boat Houses | 


THE LATEST BOOK. Ready Jan. 2, 1911 





4 : 
a ir | 





There are 136 illustrations of Garages and 
Motor Boat Houses consisting of interior 
and exterior photographs and plans. These 
are from the designs of twenty-four well 
known Architects. 
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Hardware 


Many of the most important buildings in the United States 
are equipped with Locks and Hardware—for 
instance, the new City Hall in Chicago, the Custom House in New York, 
the Congressional Office Building in Wadhincten and many other notable 

public buildings, as well as thousands of the finest private residences. 


Locks and Hardware were chosen because of their superior quality, 
their artistic design and their SAFETY. Moreover, the choice of different 


hardware patterns offered is very liberal. 


Send for the Book of Designs 


We will mail you a complimentary copy of this book on request. It shows 


many designs appropriate to any type of architecture. Colonial Book 
also free if desired. Address 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 142 Leonard Street, New York 















Grand Hotel, New York City 


A FAMOUS HOME WITH A 


NEW ANNEX 


On Broadway at 3ist St., Near Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 


A house made famous through its splendid ser- 
vice, and personal attention to patrons—the Grand 
counts its friends by the thousands. Army and 
Navy people stop here, as do all experienced 
travelers. For more excellent living facilities, 
quiet elegance and sensible prices, are hardly 
obtainable elsewhere. 


As for transportation facilities, New York’s subways, elevated 
and surface cars are al! practically at the door. Theatres and 
shopping districts also immediately at hand. Personal baggage 
transferred free to and from New Pennsylvania station. 


Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of the many fam- 
ous features of the New Annex. 


Absolutely Fireproof—Rates, $1.50 Per Day, Upwards 
GEORGE F. HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 


Also The Greenhurst, on Lake Chatauqua, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Open May ist to Nov. Ist. 50 Automobile Stalls. 


Guide to New York (with maps) and Special Rate Card—sent 
upon request. 














ONDERFUL RESULTS are 
obtained by amateur growers by 


following a few simple points, 


which are explained in our orc- 
hid book. This beautifully illustrated book 
will be sent to you upon request. It con- 
tains full information about planting and 
the care of orchids, with descriptions and 
prices of various varieties. 


Special January Offer 
Fine Collection of 
Selected Orchids 910.00 


We extend you an invitation to visit our nursery. 


JULIUS ROEHRS CO. 


EXOTIC NURSERIES RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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An objection sometimes heard regarding the fireproof house is that it is too plain to be attractive. 





a 
The Holden house, at South Orange, 


N. J.—Hollingsworth & Bragdon, architects, shows that this is by no means a necessary fault 


The Fireproof House 


THE REVOLUTION IN BUILDING MATERIALS 


THAT 


HAS COME ABOUT WITHIN THE LAST 


TWENTY YEARS—COMPARATIVE COSTS OF UNBURNABLE CONSTRUCTION AND ITS ADVANTAGES 


BY JAZED 


Photographs by Henry A. Frost, A. 


N the early years of home-building in America, the natural and 
almost only available material was wood. Our forefathers 
could scarcely afford the time and labor necessary in building 
their homes of stone; brick kilns were few and far between; and 
these three materials completed the list. Wood was so common, 
so easily worked and so close at hand that its use followed as 
a matter of course. 

It has taken many years for our home-builders to get away 
from the idea that wood is the most economical form of construc- 
tion. Even now, although the cost of wood has increased by 
leaps and bounds within the last decade, the cost of a house built 
of clapboards or shingles is less in most localities than a house 
of any other material. But we are coming to the realization that 
there is something more ta he considered than merely this first cost. 


(11) 


STUYVESANT 


E. 


Sproul, Thomas W. Sears and others 


With the enormous waste by fire—a loss so great in figures 
as to be beyond our comprehension—and the need for buildings 
that will not require so much in the way of maintenance cost, 
other materials have been brought forward and have rapidly found 
their way into general use. 

Within the past five years the examples that we see on every 
hand of fireproof construction in office buildings and commercial 
structures of various kinds has developed a widespread desire to 
build our homes in a similarly indestructible manner. There has 
been also another factor that has brought fireproof construction 
within the bounds of possibility for the small place. This is the 


constantly increasing familiarity on the part of the building trades 
with the methods and materials used in fireproof construction. 
Ten years ago the cost of a fireproof house was out of all reach, 
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A pleasing variety of color and texture has been secured by inlaying tile on the uprights of 
the porch railing. The home of Mr. P. A. Tomes in Woodmere, L. I. 


architect 


Martin House, Cynwyd, Pa. 





A welcome return to the high-columned Colonial porch. The 


McIlvaine & Roberts, architect 





A particularly successful surface treatment of colored tiles and 


marble panels set in stucco. 


Mann & MacNeille, architects 
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Wood rafters and floor joists, with a 
roof of tile or slate, give a good meas- 
ure of protection with the fireproof 
walls 


because the contractors would have 
; been so much afraid that their work- 
Aes epee, men could not handle the unfamiliar 
materials in an economical way. For- 
tunately, the more pressing need for fireproof construction in 
commercial buildings has paved the way and has paid the pre- 
liminary high price of this knowledge, so that to-day the small 
suburban or country home built of concrete or of hollow tile is 
as common a sight as a new building of wood. 

There are several ways in which a house may be built to 
withstand fire. One of these is the monolithic cement construc- 
tion. In this the walls are first built up as hollow forms with 
lumber, and into these the concrete is tamped in successive lay- 
ers. This method has already been practically abandoned for 
the reason that it is an expensive one and results in a wall that 
is apt to allow moisture to come through. Another method is 
the use of concrete blocks. Here the cost is very much less than 
in the monolithic system, but unfortunately the concrete block 
industry received a very black eye because the material, instead 
of standing on its own merits, attempted to imitate stone and 
failed. There is no doubt that this method would be in far more 
common use if someone 
had never thought of the 
familiar ‘‘rock-face” pat- 
tern for these blocks. The 
third method is the use of 
hollow terra cotta tile in 
several forms, These blocks 
are laid up very much in 
the same way that bricks 
are laid, and by reason of 
th raniditey of erection, 
he fire-re .sting q' ‘cy O14 
burned clay and the suc- 
ession of dead-air spaces 
‘ecured in the wall itself, 
the method has pushed its 
way into widespread use. 
lt is familiar as the most 
common form of construc- 
tion in office buildings. 

In the first method pre- 
ferably, and in the third 
method necessarily, the 
wall is covered on the out- 
side with stucco. The sub- 


A special form of block is made for 
the window jambs to bring the wall 
out to an even edge 
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‘ MITHODS OF RUN 
f NING PIPES 1N 
FOLLOW TILT YYALE 
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With the exception of the soil pipe, the 
plumbing and heating pipes and the 
wires may be run in the vertical chan- 
nels formed in the tile 
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ject of this exterior treatment is a 
large one in itself and one that has 
been taken up in this magazine some 
months ago, so that it is perhaps un- 
necessary to go very deeply into the matter here. It might be 
mentioned, that the hollow cotta blocks are 
grooved so as to give a “key” for the stucco which, of course, 


trained 


however, terra 
is applied directly to the terra cotta surface. Usually the stucco 
vork is put on in two coats, and it is well to remember that the 
This 
at least one-half inch thick outside of the tile sur- 
face, and will consist of one part Portland cement, three parts 
of sand, with a “guaging” of not more than 


tile should be thoroughly wet before applying the first coat. 
latter will be 

10 per cent. of 
lime putty. This first coat should be applied under pressure to 


give it ip on the tile, and it should be well scratched 


a good gr 
lhe finish coat will be one-quarter inch thick, and, 
for a plain cement finish, will consist of one part cement and 


before it sets 


two parts sand. It is possible, of course, to vary this finish coat 
both in color and in surface texture, but this is beyond the scope 
of the present article. 

frequently asked: “What sort of foundation 
this tile 
construction?” It is 
sible to use a foundation of 
any material that will serve 
for the ordinary frame or 
brick building. The choice 
of a foundation material 
depends usually on what 
material is most readily 
available in that particular 
locality. It is possible, and 


re eco 


lhe question 
is necessary for 


p S- 


mical, 
however, to use for the 
foundation these same hol- 
low terra cotta blocks in 
the size that is made for 
that purpose—1I2 x 12 x 12 
inches. The bonding at the 
corners is secured by start- 
ing each course with a 
block six inches wide. 
Above the foundation 
the walls are usually laid 
with 8 x 12 x 12 blocks 
with the holes running ver- 


The hollow tile wall ready for the 
stucco finish. A facing of brick is 
also used occasionally 


An English scheme for embellishing the surface of a stucco wall is to cover it with a net- 
work of wires on small iron posts, not unlike heavy iron nails, on which the vines are 





Shingles have been used here for the roof, doubled every fourth 


course, but tile or slate are more common in the fireproof type 
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It is interesting to compare the appearance of the modern fireproof house with the intermediary type between wood construction and the 
former. In the illustration at the right the lower part is of tile and stucco, but the upper portion retains all the characteristics of wood 
construction. With fireproof walls the roof has naturally grown simpler and less conspicuous 


a 


Hollow tile and stucco, roofed with slate, costs about 15 per cent The use of fireproof materials has brought about a simpler 
more than a good wood house. Squires & Wynkoop, architects and less fussy detail in our country homes 


Two fireproof houses at Ivy Court, Orange, N. J. Mann & MacNeille, architects. A flat type of roofing tile was used in one of the houses, 
with variegated slate in the other 
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The interior of a hollow terra cotta 
house, showing a concrete arch 


resting on the block partition 


simple hollow terra cotta blocks, there are several patterns made 
under various patents under which the idea has been to gain 
greater solidity and strength by different methods of interlocking 


the adjacent tiles. 


At the window and door openings, special sizes are needed to 


bring the wall out to an even 
additional im- 
provement in the forms made 
for this purpose is a projecting 
lip which the outside 
the window-box and 
prevents dampness from work- 
ing through at the point be- 
tween the woodwork and the 
terra cotta wall. For the lin- 
tels, it has been a common 
practice until recently to sup- 
port the ordinary blocks on an 
iron beam or in some other 
convenient way. Now, how- 
ever, a special form of flat arch 
is made, and this is self - sup- 
porting. The sills of the win- 
dows and doors are formed by 
laying 4 x 12 x 12 inch tiles 
flatwise, with a small inclina- 
tion to shed water. These are 
finished with cement. 

One of the diagrams repro- 
duced herewith shows the 
methods of running pipes and 
electrical wires in the walls. 
It is only for the four-inch soil 
pipe—the drain pipe of the 
plumbing system — that a pro- 
jection from the wall surface 
This is usually 
run in a corner and covered by 
wire lath and plaster to a square 
edge. The smaller pipes are 


edge, and an 


covers 


edge of 


1S necessary. 





blocks are held up by a temporary support, with spaces 
betweeri the rows. In these are laid reinforcing bars, 
over which is poured concrete. The finished floor on 
top of this may be of tile or of wood 


tically. There is a greater 
strength in the blocks laid 
this way than if the open- 
ings are horizontal. With 
this size there 1s no special 
corner block required, as 
there is a natural bond 
formed four inches in 
width. In addition to these 


easily run through the ver- 
tical openings of the blocks, 
which are chipped away 
where necessary for that 
purpose. 

Another common ques- 
tion that the home-builder 
asks is this: “Is is neces- 
sary or advisable to have 


The answer depends upon the 









Ready for the roof, which, in this 


case, is to be of terra cotta blocks 
held by steel angle beams 


fireproof floors and a fireproof roof in addition to the walls?” 


individual needs and also upon 


the willingness on the part of the owner to devote an additional 


amount to the cost of the building for the sake of additional pro- 


tection. The firepre of floor is 








A Long Island house where half-timber work and brick paneling 
lend color to the stucco walls. Aymar Embury, II., architect 





Where the design will permit a flat roof, this is made fireproof at a 
lower cost than a sloping one 


desirable where the contents of 

a house are unusually valuable 
and where they need the fullest 
protection. The man, for ex- 
ample, who has a valuable col- 
lection of paintings would be 
willing to pay the additional 
cost of fireproof floors, and 
perhaps even of a fireproof 
roof, in order to reduce the 
danger of loss to the mini- 
mum. 

Ordinarily, however, the own- 
er of the moderate size home will 
be content with wooden floors 
on wooden joists, depending 
upon the fireproof character of 
the walls to prevent any seri- 
ous damage from fire. These 
floor joists rest with a four-inch 
bearing on the top of a course 
of the wall blocks and are pro- 
tected on the outside by a four- 
inch tile facing. The details 
of construction where wooden 
roof rafters are used is shown 
in the diagram on page 12. 
Where it is found advisable to 
have the floors strictly fire- 
proof, the common method is 
to build a temporary support 
on which are laid the tiles with 
the openings horizontal, and 
with four-inch spaces between 
the rows (see the center illus- 

(Continued on page 56) 






















A group of old mirrors that indicate the extent to which refined furniture desigr was carried during the Georgian Period in England—the 
time of the great cabinet-makers 


What the Period Styles Really Are 


IV. THE 


PARTS BEARING THE NAMES OF 


| Mod ‘s r r d fittings ‘ § [ } 
styles ( ( mai ed Vis } 
ne j b j nen 
? ] Since pf [ § § nm aon é 
sé nm unders Zz } f l § 
i her classification of furniture in England is on a different 
basis fr that of France, as the rulers of England were 
not such patrons of art as were the French kings. Flemish, 
Dutch and Fren fluences all helped to form the taste of the 
people Che Jacobean period lasted from the time of James I to 
the ti f William and Mary. William brought with him from 
Holland the strong Dutch feeling that had a tremendous influ- 


history of English furniture, and during Anne’s short 





A chair from early in the 18th 


One of the Chippendale pat- 
Century of the Dutch type 


terns, dating from about 1750 


ABBOT T 


GEORGIAN PERIOD IN ENGLISH FURNITURE MAKING, DIVIDED INTO THE FOUR 
CHIPPENDALE, 


ADAM, HEPPLEWHITE AND SHERATON 


HROOP 


yes would seem to indicate that we have but two available and distinct 

historic period styles were so ignorantly and tastelessly employed as 
é s s t the pendulum is swinging back again now, and that 

new possibilities heauty in the homes of to-da Viss p's 
/ l mtelligently used.—EpiTor. | H 
reign we see the same Dutch feeling slowly changing into what 
is called the :eorgian period. This Georgian period covers the : 
reigns of the four Georges and is divided into. several parts, bet- 
ter known as the times of Chippendale, Adam, Hepplewhite and ‘7 


Sheraton. French influence is marked throughout and is divided 
into parts. The 
that 


period of Chippendale was contemporaneous with 
of Louis XV, and the second part included the other three 


men and corresponded with the time of Louis XVI. It 


Was not 
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The characteristic shield-back 


Thomas Sheraton’s rectangular 
chair of Hepplewhite 


type of chair-back 
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A sturdy corner chair of the Chippendale 





A particularly graceful corner-cupboard and 
chair of the Chippendale school 


period 
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nd plain, then carved, and later pierced in geometrical designs ; 


en caine the curves that were used so much by Chippendale. 
Che carving consisted of swags and pendants of fruit and flowers, 
shells, acanthus leaves, scrolls, eagle’s heads, carved in relief on 


chairs were usually of walnut and some of the late 
nes were of mahogany. Mahogany was not used to any extent 


~ « 


before 1720, but at that time it began to be imported in large 
quantities, and its lightness and the ease with which it could be 
worked made it appropriate for the lighter style of furniture 
then coming into vogue. 


ith the curved top that is so 


Chippendale began to make chairs 
characteristic of his work. The 
splat back was always used, in spite of the French, and its treat- 
nent is one of the most interesting things in the history of Eng- 
It gave scope for great originality. Although, 
as | have said before, foreign influence was strong, the ideas 
were adapted and worked out by the great cabinet makers of the 
Georgian period with a vigor 


lish furniture. 


and beauty that made a distinct 


English style, and often went 
far, far ahead of the originals. 


The genius of Chippendale 
justly puts him in the front rank 
of cabinet-makers and his influ- 
ence was the foundation of 
much of the fine work done by 
many others during the 18th 
century. He used very little in- 
lay; and carving, good propor- 
tions and good joinery seem to 
have interested him more than 
the beauty of the wood itself. 
He is often criticized for his ex- 
cessive rococo taste as dis- 
played in the plates of the 





A Sheraton desk with rollin 
doors and characteristic ova : : ors 
handles “Gentleman’s and Cabinet-mak- 






A Chippendale armchair dating probably 
from 1750-1770 


ers Director,” and in some of his finished 
work. Many of the designs in the “Di 
rector” were probably never carried out, 
and some of them were probably added 
to by the soaring imaginations of the en- 
graver. This is true of all the books pub 
pews wep eed lished by the great cabinet-makers, and it 
always seems more fair to have their repu 
tations rest on their finished work that 
has come down to us. 

Chippendale, of course, must bear the chief part of the 
charge of over-elaboration, and he frankly says that he thinks 
“much enrichment is necessary.” He copied Meissonier’s designs 
and had a great love for gilding, but the display of rococo taste 
is not all in his work by any means. He early used the 
ogee curve and cabriole leg, the knees of which he carved with 
cartouches and leaves or other designs. The front rail of 
the chair also was often carved. In about 1760 or 1765 
he began to use the straight leg for his chairs.~ The different 
shapes of splats will often help in deciding the dates of their 
making. The curves shown in the diagram on another page 
are the merest suggestions of the outline of the splat, and they 
were carved most beautifully in many different designs. Ribbon- 
back chairs are dated about 1755 and show the adapted French 


influence. His Gothic and Chinese designs were made about 
1760-1770. Ladder-back chairs nearly always had straight legs, 


either plain or with double ogee 
curve and bead moldings, but 
there are a few examples of 
ladder-back and cabriole legs 
combined, although these are 
very rare. The chair settees of 
the Dutch time, with backs hav- 
ing the appearance of chairs 
side by side, were also made by 
Chippendale. “Love seats” were 
small settees. It was naively 
said that “they were too large 
for one and too small for two.” 
A ‘arge armchair that shows a 
decided difference in the man- 
ners of the early 18th century 
and the present day was called 
the “drunkard’s chair.” 
Lacquer was used a great 





To Hepplewhite is due credit 
for the introduction of the 
urn-shaped knife-boxes 
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urtesy of Metropolitan Museum of A deal in the Dutch period 


An inlaid marble mantel by the 


architect and furniture designer, 
Robert Adam 


when the demand be- 
that China 


and 


came so great 


and Japan could not sup 
ply it, the English them- 
selves did very beautiful lacquer work. 


730, when the craze for “Indian work” 
1 oak and walnut 
» bring it up to the fashionable 
standard, but their forms were not suitable, and oak especially, 
with its The 
stands for lacquer cabinets vary in style, but were often gilded 
in late Louis XIV and Louis XV style. 


true lacq 


Between and 1 
was at its height, 


furniture covered with lacquer t 


710 
17 | 


there were many pieces of ol 


coarse grain, did not lend itself to the process. 
Che difference between 
uer and its imitations is hard to explain. 
yf varnish, each rubbed down and al- 
lowed to become hard before the next was put on. This gave 
a hard, cool, h [ with no stickiness. Modern work, 
done with paint and French varnish, has not this delightful feel- 
ing, but is nearly always clammy to the touch, and the colors 


The true was 


made by repeated coats « 


smoot surtace 


are hurt by the process of polishing. Chippendale did not use 
much lacquer, but in the “Director” he often says such and 
for it. 


This craze for lacquer, during William’s, Anne’s and George 


such 


designs would be suitable 


I’s time, was accompanied by the craze for Chinese porcelain. 


Especially in Queen Anne’s reign, it was put everywhere—over 
mantels, tables, cabinets, cupboards—all of them loaded with it. 
Much of the other furniture that Chippendale made was 


His delicate fretwork 
a delight, with their fretwork cupboards and cary 


heavy, but the best of it had much beauty 
tea-tables are 


ing. He seemed to combine many sides in his artistic tempera- 
ment, a fact that many people lay to his power of assimilating 
the work of others 








Sé 


The sideboard is by Shearer, the first maker of a serpen- 
Chippendale’s elaborate ribbon-back chair 
shows a strong French influence 


Art 


um of 





Robert Adam, the chief 


. : ‘ A card-table dating from the first 
member of the firm of half of the 18th Century, showing 
Adam Brothers. came to the wells for money and the cor- 
London in 1758. He at ner candle stands 
once became one of the 


great architects of the day, and his influence cannot be over- 
estimated. Having been in Italy, he brought back a love of 
classic simplicity and helped to put an end to the taste for rococo 
decoration that was 


gaining ground. Chippendale had some in- 


fluence on this early work, but Adam's own individuality 


soon 
asserted itself, and we have the result in the beautiful style called 
by his name. As the Adams cared only to design furniture, 
some one else had to carry out the designs, and it is said that 


Chippendale worked for them. We at least know that they had 
a great influence on his work, and his last period was 
again by a greater simplicity of treatment. 

The early furniture of Adam was plain and the walls were 
treated with much decoration that was classic in feeling. After 
1770 he simplified his walls and elaborated his furniture designs 
until they met in a beautiful and graceful harmony. 
furniture to suit the it in, 
charming coloring, the beauty of proportion and the charm of 
the wall decoration, the scheme had great beauty. 


marked 


He designed 


room was and with the dainty and 


He used the ram’s head, wreaths, honeysuckle, mythological 


subjects, lozenge-shaped, oval and octagonal panels, and many 


He was one of the first to use the French idea of 
orating furniture with painting and porcelain placques, and the 


others. dec- 


furniture itself was simple and beautiful in line. The stucco 
ceilings designed by the brothers were picked out with delicate 
colors. They did not make many chairs, for they did not care 


to, nor did they possess the mechanical knowledge necessary, but 


(Continued on page 52) 





An interesting comparison of two old sofas, the one on the left with the cabriole legs used so frequently by Chippendale, the other with 


the slender tapering legs inlaid with the bellflower ornament of Hepplewhite 
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Door knockers of three types from old Colonial homes. Many reproductions of patterns such as these are now obtainable in various finishes, 
while an old one may still be picked up occasionally 











Some Hardware Suggestions 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HAVING 


FINISH HARDWARE 


THAT WILL MATCH IN STYLE AND 


CHARACTER THE LIGHTING FIXTURES AND OTHER FURNISHINGS—THE AVAILABLE MATERIAL 


BY CARLETON 


Photographs by T. 


(} a recent visit to New England the writer had occasion to 

spend some hours in a smoking-car on the ancient Knox 
and Lincoln division of the Maine Central Railroad. Local daily 
papers and the favorite authors eventually proved dull, and an 
examination of the interior of the car was instituted to see what 
might prove of interest. The interior wood finish was bad 
enough, but what held the attention was the hardware and other 
metal work with which the car was “trimmed.” The character 
and design of this hardware is too well known to need much 
description here. Made of cast iron, its surface covered with 
crude, queer, “Oriental” design and washed with a thin coat of 
bronze plating, it was typical of 
the hardware which was in 
vogue about the year 1870, and 
immensely suggestive of the 
great advance made both in de- 
sign and construction of hard- 
ware since those days. 

Interest in both bad and good 
hardware being stimulated, the 
writer upon arrival at his destina- 
tion, looked about for other ex- 
amples. The Victorian era re- 
vealed itself in “Gothic” hard- 
ware, hardly better than the 
“Oriental” variety mentioned 


above, an epitome of everything the style. 








MONROE 


E. 





Strap hinges in a Gothic pattern that show the true spirit of 
Suitable for any of the English types of houses 


(19) 


WINSLOW 


Marr and others 


Other unpleasant or rather unpleasing example: 
varieties— 


to be avoided. 
were the black and white door knobs and “Eastlake” 
shamelessly cheap. Mixed with this was some of a more mod- 
ern but still commonplace kind, of better quality but having no 
“style” nor relation to its environment. It was just ordinary, 
and showed lack of desire, effort or possibility of getting some- 
thing better. 

The foregoing has been n entioned to show the state of affairs 
that exists where the home-builder pays little or no attention to 
the finish hardware of his house. Such hardware is still manu- 
factured, offered for sale and frequently selected by the carpenter 
and sometimes the owner, for 
houses where better conditions 
might prevail if the owner would 
only realize that the hardware, 
while a subordinate element in 
the construction of his home, 1s 
by no means an unimportant 
one. In these days there is no 
reason why the finish hardware 
should not be appropriate and 
harmonize in style and character 
with the house and its other fit- 
tings, such as the lighting fix- 
tures and furniture. Things have 
improved since 1870. The Cen- 
tennial Exhibition gave a won- 
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derful stimulus to design in stock with symmetrically disposed orna- ~ 
ment, interlacing bands, volutes 


and guilloches, small studs and 


hardware, and the advance since 
has been steady and upward, until 


to-day the variety of styles, fin bosses, lend themselves well to 
ishes and cost presented is almost hardware design. Admirable 


limitless. [he more important stock patterns are shown. 


lor a building, house or room 


nanutacturers have show - rooms 











n the larger cities and splendidly in any of the French styles the 
illustrated catalogues for the us¢ variety of patterns to select fro 
yf those wh ni ne in pel is the most extensive of all. The 
on Where th rvices of a french have always been cleve1 
mpetent architect have not been designers and craftsmen in hard 
tained the selection can be made ware, and many of their patterns 
ul. A carefull ide list of have been copied or followed by d 
les needed. sent to the sales There are modern reproductions of the old rim-locks of \merican makers. Yet much of 
hy Colonial days that could lend character to a modern home : 
together with some idea of in that style the French type is bad, or at best 
le of tl use and rooms insipid and weak. Selection should 
cle ed nad ¢ xpense pt be made ver\ carefully. 
I] ing list Good stock hardware of the 
it Greater harmony ca Gothic type is more difficult to 
ined by sending samy find. Obviously, it would be ab 
f f the lighting surd, generally speaking, to copy 
’ e have been ure slavishly the huge rim-locks and 
d e finish other articles so magnificently ex 
nes | ecuted in medieval Germany and 
France (Jur modern lock is of 
ditferent pattern and generally 
‘ go ( e mortice variet' lhe l 
( nder lock and a 
f f , sood } ee the great tactors 
ited] ‘ 1 ] at \\ cing the lange and, f ( 
é 1 ( f la yes ind s mgest | ks, the 
( ( ( ie hare visible part consists oft ie plate 
‘ } eri rr escutcheon which cat e made 
e ¢ t LISé f almos an\ shape It Suit. thi 
( t ng t ran f the designer rt stv le 
‘ é feeling ( yn desired. SO gene ally the plat Ss mere 
t ning ul decorated with ornament of the chosen style 
ad : gal furniture and the object is then supposed to be Goth 
ted th hard s period Hat or Louis XVI, as the case may be. The re 
‘tained bv selec sult is not altogether satisfactory, for the c 
d f ( ( You ’ ornamentation 1s not functional and exists 
é ( tvles of t merely for its own sake. 
the \d likine for t Beautiful hinges and corner plates, ring 
delicate ’ done in the handles and pulls, door knockers, nail heads 
Let it b ng ke note for the fin A chanee. tints dat te tle. Wanlll Deo. sora articles are usually obtainable in 
: thi ire am rish from a common strap hinge of ‘tock patterns; but where good examples 
rhting fixtures harmonize both in forn brass—a practical suggestion for the cannot be found it is better to use hardware 
1 color amateur craftsman of the plainest, simplest type. which is al- 
L iracte! Ways appropriate and of which you will not 
( ( { ‘hoose easily tire. 
f larg | leled surfaces Schools of ornament represented in 





[wo more examples of Mr. Parrish’s skill in securing distinctive effects with simple A curious old combination of ring handles and 
materials. The small hinges are merely cut out of the common stock hinge lock escutcheon found in a Colonial home 
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lor the man or woman who loves 
order, a key cabinet saves annoyance 
caused by losing keys. It ought to be 
about the size of the ordinary house 
medicine cabinet and about as deep 
the duplicate keys of the house hanging 
in rows, neatly tagged, and the door fast 
ened w ith a good lock. 

Still another practical suggestion is to 
drawers and cupboards properly 
Small card holders 
inexpensive, and when filled with cards 
neatly labeled, a large amount of 
opening and shutting drawers and doors. 

In conelusion, | would impress upon 
the home-builder’s mind the fact that the 
architect 
important 


have 


marked. brass are 


save 


considers artistic hardware an 

item in the the 

During the infancy of modern 
> - 


success of 


house. 





stock hardware a number of promin 
\merican architects did much to advan 
its development; one says: “Its present 


An old thumb-latch 
and handle secured 
by  hand-wrought 


great development and vogue are due nails 
above all to the sympathetic and cor 
dial appreciation of the profession in every section of thi 


] 
reased 


the practice of which tends steadily to give inc 
prominence to hardware as an important detail of interior deco- 


country, 


ration, and to devote increasing care to its intelligent adaptation 


I 
to its environment.” Do not minimize its importance. Let hard 


ware have artistic interest coupled with its commonplace utility 


Lighting Fixtures of Character 


d stock hardware are the Renaissance, 
Gothic, Italian, Spanish, early French, 
German and English; the Empire, the 
Romanesque (whose modern vogue is 
now almost entirely gone), Greek, Moor- 
ish, Persian, Indian and even the Japan- 
ese and Art Nouveau 
\Ithough the point should be obvious 
to everyone, too much insistance cannot 
he put upon the fact of having only the 
best locks obtainable for the outside doors 
tf a house. Ordinarily those of the in 
terior are of minor importance It ha 
been demonstrated that there is no pattern 
. f lock in the world which cannot be 
picked, but the locks made by one of the 
best manufacturers show an interchange 
of once only in 27,000 times, which safe 
guards the door very well. This, of 
course, is the cylinder lock; the old tum- 
In spite of the cusp- bler lock showing only one out of 35 
ing and ‘reproduc- changes at the most. For the inside door 
spend hws fastenings, old-fashioned rim locks and 
thumb latches are picturesque and appr 
priate i1 any cases and certainly add an old-time charm to a 
r Chain door-fasteners, casement and transom adjusters, 
sash locks, door stops and the like, com nonplace as they are, can 
be greatly improved in appearance by having them finished in the 
same style as the articles adjacent an only a small increas 
in cost 
THE TREND OF MODERN DESIGNS AND 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR A CHOICE 
NATH ARINI 
r S ) firm a hold has electricity on the problem of lighting that 
practically none of the houses under construction nowadays 


of course, the 
‘itentimes gas is used throughout 
that the 
assured by 


are fitted with gas pipes and fixtures. There is, 
and 


Now 


electricity is 


connection for cooking, 
the kitchen domain. 

economy of 
many saving devices, and the current in 
man) the 
it is safe to say that use 
house lighting is on the 


sections of country costs no 
more than gas, 
of gas for 
decline. 

\nd with the wholesale advent of elec 
tricity, comes a desire to entirely abolish 
the ugly, incongruous fixtures with their 
quirls and and  characterless 
forms, and to provide for each room 
ot the house dignified and artistic fix- 
tures which will either suit the style of 


twists 


the period in which the room is to be 
: furnished; or which are of so general 
: and simple a style that they will fit in 


with furnishings of any character, be 
they early English, French, Italian, or 
Colonial. The combination gas and elec- 
tric fixtures which are generally in use 


THE 





PASSING OF 
FIXTURES 


GAS 
AND 


EQUIPMENT—SOME 


OF THEIR LOCATIONS 


house is wired for electricity, the cost of gas piping throughout 
be eliminated. 
It is an erroneous idea that an old house cannot be effectively 


may 


wired for electricity without tearing out flooring and walls, and 

generally upsetting the equanimity of 
the household. If 
change the old way for the new, and to 
replace the out-of-date gas fixtures with 
more modern, convenient and _ artistic 
electric fixtures, should consult a 
good electrician. Work well done at first 
will more than repay the little additional 
expense it may require to secure the best 


one desires to ex- 


one 


services. 

The matter of buying fixtures for the 
house is one which is seldom well con- 
sidered until the building expenses have 
been pretty well fixed; and it is always 
more or less of a shock to find that good 
stvle fixtures add a considerable sum 
to the already planned expenditures. 

In selecting fixtures it is well to 1 
member that one is choosing them for 
years to come. Wall papers may be 
changed frequently, but a change of fix- 


r 





7 now are no longer made in the best and 
most desired designs, for where a new 






The low dome-light for over the dining-table 
is being superseded by the high-hung fixture 
or by an abundance of side-wall brackets 





tures is rare, mainly because of the ex- 
pense. 
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eaek 

A simple and attractive one-light 

bracket finished in greenish bronze 
to $300 

Che ideal fixture is one which 

with 

In striv- 


combines character me- 


chanical convenience. 
ing for the artistic we are 


sometimes apt to neglect the 





practical purpose of evenly dif- 
fusing the light so that the eve 
shall be pleased as well 


plied with the 


as sup- 
proper amount 
of illumination of the most 
economical kind. A room too 
brightly lighted is 
than one too 


perhaps 
dim. In 
the one some of the lights may 
off, but the 
scrappy and shad- 
while the darkness of the 
too dimly lighted 


worse 
be turned effect is 
apt to be 
OwWy ; 





Based on the Colonial whale- 


room 
oil lamp of our forefathers 


may 
be remedied by 
a portable lamp. 

In selecting 
the fixtures, one 
should be 


ful to purchase 


Ccare- 


from a reliable 
concern, whose 
designers make 


a study of archi 
tecture and dec- 
oration as well 
as of the light- 
ing problem; 
and to 

of those 


beware 
which 
bear too close a 


relationship — to 





the “commer- 
cial.” Althe ugh 


a great many of 
the fixtures 


An English type which is worth about $45 in ; 
which we often 


natural or smoked brass, or green bronze 





The French brackets are well de- 
signed as a rule and cost from $7 


see in public buildings and in stores are attractive in 
themselves, they are unsuited to house decoration. 
Many of the commercial fixtures and the cheaper and 
more old-fashioned grade of house fixtures bear a 
strong resemblance to the ugly gas fixtures of the 
last decade. 

The day of the center low hanging chandelier is 
passing, except in the case of very large rooms, in 
which a great deal of light is desired. 
for thankfulness, as far as 


It is a cause 
the dining-room and 
living-room are concerned, for with a low-hanging 
light one is constrained to have the table always in 
the same position; and it is impossible to utilize the 
rooms for dancing, or other evening entertainment, 
without first reckoning with the hanging light or 
being apt to suffer 
from it. If central 
lights are needed or 
desired, they are now 
fixed close to the ceil- 
ing, the distance 
therefrom being regu- 
i lated by the height of 
the room and length 
of fixture. The ideal 
lighting for dining- 
consists of double side 
brackets placed so that the light 
is evenly diffused over the en- 


room 


tire room; and as candles are used 
on the table there is no need for 
other center illumination. 
Ceilings of to-day are usually 
from nine to feet high. 
In placing side brackets it is well 
should be 
from 5ft. 6 ins. to 5 ft. 8 ims. 
above the floor if they are to dif- 
fuse the light, and at least 7 ft. 
high if they direct the light toward 
the floor, else l dis- 


5 | 
eleven 


to remember that they 





A porch lantern, the sides of 
which are made up of thick 


there will be puddled glass 


agreeable shadows. 

Side brackets are also a very desirable and attractive addition 
to the living-room ; the center light being supplied by a large port- 
able table lamp. In a long living-room which needs considerable 
illumination, a ceiling group light or rosette, is very satisfactory. 
In wiring it is well 


to plan for sufh- 
cient bracket out- 
lets, so that ade- 


quate light may be 
secured, no matter 
what the coloring 
of walls and hang 
ings. Dark wood- 
work and _ paper 
“eat up” the light, 
while and 
light colors serve to 
reflect. 

A type of fixture 
which covers an 
extremely wide 
field of usefulness 
has a suggestion of 
the early French in- 
fluence in the deco- 


white 





A good English bracket for a library. The 
cylinders are of mica 


a 
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- ration, but is more old English in form. This 
may be used in all rooms, and is in as good taste 
in the bedroom as in the living-room or dining-room. 
The design shown is one of the very few that can 
with good taste be used in this general way, no mat- 
ter what the style of architecture or furnishings. 

The Colonial fixtures modeled after old English 
lamps are appropriate for the Colonial living-room 


and the more important rooms of the house. The 
graceiul curves follow the quaint lines of the Colo- 
nial whale-oil lamps, which were made with bronze 
or glass bowl. 


The severe English type is suited to any style of 
home room, but is especially satisfactory with old 
English decorations, where the dark wood paneled 
walls give such a feel- 
ing of simple elegance. 
Qld Flemish fixtures 
are also used to splen- 
did advantage in an 
old-style English room. 


for any other period, 
they are used ten times in French 
rooms to once in any _ other 
stvle. The crystals give a beauti- 
ful prismatic radiance which can 
be secured in no other way. Can- 
dle fixtures, too, are distinctly 
l'rench, and unsuited to a room 
furnished in heavy styles. They are 
permissible, however, with Italian 
furnishings, and especially in the 
Colonial silver finish. These fix- 
tures are most unusual, and come in 
old Sheffield forms adapted to the 
In planning your lighting uses of today, from $7 to $300 each 
f equipment do not forgeta = for single brackets. Where the 
distinctive porch lantern 7 : 
surrounding decorations predom- 


nate in the Italian style of design, carved wooden fixtures are 





also freely used. The prices vary little from the metal, except in 
the case of elaborate carvings. The wooden fixtures are usually 
heavily gilt. The French, as well as the Italian, admits of the heav- 
ily carved mirror 
between two candle 
fixtures, the whole 
covered with an- 
tique gilding. In 
speaking of candle 
lights, it is well to 
remember that they 
provide only about 
one-half the illumi- 
nation produced by 
the ordinary electric 
lamp and_ bracket 
of common size 
and candle power. 

It is extremely 
hazardous to give 
even a suggestion 
of the cost of fix- 


A simple and adequate bracket that may be tures, as there = 
bought for about $12 sO many peculiari- 


* 




















There are more crys- Ly 
tal drops used in fix- eT. 
tures designed for Carved wood brackets finished in dull If candle brackets are used remember 
Louis XVI rooms than gilt are competing with brass that they give very little light 


ties to be met with, and the 
range of price is almost infinite. 
A single wall fixture of charac- 
ter cannot be secured for less 
than $6, while double brackets 
cost a third more, and the price 
varies for different styles up to 
$300. Lrass, which is in most 
general use, is perhaps most 
reasonable. Then comes bronze 
with its various finishes and the 
Colonial silver, and gold-plated 
types heading the list. 

While ce msidering cost it is 
well to remember that in out- 
-of-the-way places or rooms 
seldom seen there is a chance to 





> : ‘ An adaptation of a Colonial 
economize and save the lighting lamp pattern with prisms 
appropriation 
for the most fre- 
quented parts of 
the house. The 
pantry andkitch- 
en, for instance. 
may be furnish- 
ed with a drop 
cord, or the bulb 
may be screwed 
direct to the wall 
socket. 

The location of 
fixtures is by no 
means an unim- 
portant detail, 
and one in which 
it is well to em- 
ploy expert ad- 
vice from com- 
petent sources. 
(Continued on 





Prism fixtures are suitable for many rooms 
page 52) and give a play of light in the pendants 
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A modern kitchen with all the luxuries—tile floor and side-walls, The large center work-table with a non-absorbent top is coming 
open plumbing and a built-in range to be an important feature 


You can have a pivoted flour barrel 4 mae S = A rival of the kitchen closet shelf, 
closed in under the dresser shelf , , in keeping with pure food laws 


KITCHENS S ow — = AND THEIR 
OLD AND NEW SS WRASSE Sd SUGGESTIONS 


The kitchen of our great-grandmother’s day—less sanitary, less 
convenient probably, but how full of blessed memories and the 
glamour of long ago! 


” of ea eagle 


Need: HRN IE A area der 


For the summer home. There is a good suggestion in the table Where beauty has not been confined to the front of the house. The 
space under the draining-board untensil hook-rack is worth copying 
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The Problem of the Bathroom 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THIS MOST [IMPORTANT FACTOR IN THE COMFORT OF 
A HOME—TYPICAL AND LUXURIOUS ARRANGEMENTS OF PLAN AND FIXTURES 


NLY a few years ago, 
QO sanitary conveniences, 
\hich were very crude 
when compared with those 
§ to-day. were considered 
luxuries; to-day they are 
necessities, demanded for 
our physical comfort and 
welfare Phe old fashioned 


Saturday tubbing was a 
much dreaded and messy 

but with sanitary 
house plumbing bathing be- 
caine a pleasure and a val- 
uable adjunct to good health. 
interesting 


It 1s, herefore, 
to note the various treat- 
nents of the present bath- 


the average house to-day 
contains at least two bath- 
mms, the simplest equip- 
ent being a water-closet, 
ory and tub, the two 
fixtures supplied with 

hot and cold water supply 
m these three fix- 
1c simplest kind, 
mstailed in a room. not 
smaller than 5 ft. 6 in x 6 
it. 6 in., we may enlarge the 
heme to contain a shower- 
bath, with floor receptor to 
catch the water, a sitz or 
toot-bath, double lavatories, 
if for the owner's bath, with 
marble or pe yrcelain pier 
slabs for toilet 


pattern, of enameled iron 


porcelain or marble, in a room hav- 
ing tile or marble floors and wain- 
scot. There are, happily, inexpen- 
sive fixtures of good quality that 
are just as efficient as the most ex- 
pensive ones, and the plainer the 
lines of the fixtures the more beau- 
tiful they will appear in the finished 
ornamentation 
color or molded design should be 
avoided—it is not so easily kept 


bath; heavy 
] 


clean, nor is it so beautiful. 


In many houses having but one 
servant, a separate bath is provided = 
for her use, and in a house costing 
$8,000, it is customary to provide 





articles. 
lhese fixtures may be simple in 


BY A. RAYMOND ELLIS 


Photographs by M. H. Northend, the author, and others. 





A bathroom wherein little more than the necessary space has been given. 
The fixtures for such a bathroom cost about $500, but it is possible to 
secure a durable and attractive equipment of three fixtures for less 
than $100 


rf 
of 


in 





Where the tile used for wainscoting has been employed 
also to encase the tub—a sanitary arrangement 


(25) 


cost. 


dressing-room. Its 


a private bath connecting 
with the owner's chamber, 
as well as a general bath 
for the family and guests, 
and a servants’ bath in the 
attic. The importance the 
bath and sanitary plumbing 
has attained is shown by 
the fact that seven or eight 
per cent of the cost of a 
house is taken for plumb- 
ing, and in houses costing 
from $8,000 to $15,000, 
three bathrooms are in- 
stalled. The treatment of 
each varies. 

Che model servants’ bath 
should have a floor of small 
hexagonal white, unglazed 
tile with hard plastered 
walls, above a_ sanitary 
base, painted with four 
coats of moisture-resisting 
paint and equipped with a 
five-foot enameled iron tub, 
quiet syphon-jet closet, with 
oak seat and tank, and a 
plain pattern enameled iron 
lavatory. A medicine closet 
should be built in the wall 
over it, having a mirror set 
in the door. The fixtures 
cannot be properly set in 
an area less than 5 ft. 6 in. 
x 6 ft. 6 in., and 5 ft. 6 in, 
x 7 ft. 6 in. would be much 
better. 

The owner’s bath is large- 


ly a matter of personal taste and 


Usually this has a floor 
in. white, unglazed hexago- 


nal tile, with a 4 x 6 in. white 
glazed tile for walls, with cap and 
sanitary base, marble thresholds 
and plinth blocks. The height of 
the wainscot is optional; but 4 
ft. 6 in. is usual, with the walls 
and ceilings above it oil painted. 
The room should not be smaller 
than 8 ft. x 10 ft. and may open 
rom 


the owner’s chamber or 
equipment 


usually comprises two lavatories 
of vitreous china, placed at least 
six inches apart, unless a double 
lavatory is used in one slab, over 
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which may be a medi- 
cine closet built into 
the wall with mirror 
door set in; the bath- 
room door should 






have a _ full-length ae. 7. _—__Mepicine 
mirror. In the illu 6-0 % 7-0" 6-0" x -6@ HOT 
nurror. 1 the illus t 
tration at the bottom PATH BATH ROOM 
ration at the botton — = 
~~ ROOpPp TILE TLOoR-aND- ‘WAINSCOT 

of the page is shown a Tike, FLooe Ano a 
silent syphon-jet clos noe % Pom \ 

e : . \ 


et with low-down 


with the water-closet by itself- 


holds its color. The vitreous 


~ 


PO ee LOE baked on; porcelain is similar 

A shower arranged over the tub, with a linen duck curtain, is almost 
a necessity if one cannot afford a separate enclosure for it. A 
plan of this room is shown below, at the right 


Plumbing fixtures are made in many materials; the 
popular of these, on account of durability and cost, is cast iron 
with an enamel glaze fused on the iron. 
hard usage, is not easily fractured, does not craze and therefore 


being similar, are in harmony 
quite as heavy or substantial looking when used with tile. 
reous china is potter’s clay, properly fired, with a vitreous glaze 


except that this increases rapidly with the larger pieces ; 
fewer perfect fixtures are obtained. 


vided into two compartments, as shown in a plan on the next page, 
-permitting independent use. 

In homes costing from $15,000 up, the number of bathrooms 
is In proportion to the number 
have a connecting bath with tile floor and wainscot, completely 
equipped—in such a case the visit of a guest is not fraught with 
hasty skirmishes to the nearest bath, perhaps only to retreat, 
and wait and listen for an opportunity to use it. 


of occupants. Every room may 


most 
This ware will stand 


china ware is, | think, more ap- 


propriate for bathrooms finished in tile, because the materials, 
, While the enameled iron is not 


V it- 


and their cost is about the same, 
because 
Fixtures cut solid 

marble block are the 


from 
most expensive and 


their relative merit 
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with relation to cost is 
a question for the 
owner to determine. 
There is little dif- 
ference between the 
enameled iron, vitre- 
ous china and porce- 
lain or marble as far 
as the rctention of 





tank finished in ma heat is concerned, or 
hogany. The “low , the feeling from bod- 
, nig . 9 A space 6x7 ft. is almost the Plan of the bathroom shown below. Two “ae ‘6 Ther 
down combinations, minimum that will accom- lavatories are sometimes provided for the ly contact. ere 
as they are called, are modate three fiixtures owner’s private bath are in every kiln some 
made in oak, cherry, hxtures that are not 
mahogany and white enamel. The quite perfect; they are called 
tub should be at least 5 ft. long, “seconds,” and catalogued as 


of enameled iron or porcelain, 
finished on both sides if enameled, 
and supported on porcelain block 
waste and 


feet, with standing 


mixing cocks. The tub must be 
set far enough from the wall to 
permit cleaning back of it 
often a difficult task. 

Every fitting or exposed pipe in 
the bathroom should be 


very 


nickel- 


plated. The shower may be in 
stalled over the tub, as in one of 
the illustrations, or made a sep- 


arate fixture with a floor receptor 
to drain off the 
h a cotton duck cur- 


water. It may be 
enclosed wit 
tain, which is more agreeable to 
the body 


The merits of each fixture 


than rubber or marble 
slabs 
and its equipment I shall leave to 
the reader, because these things he 
can readily determine for himself : 
but the 
of fixtures required must be con- 


arrangements and number 
sidered—the quality is a matter of 
price. The general bathroom of 
a house should be similar to the 
owner’ s—in 


some cases it is di- 


’ @* ad ® 
» : ee ~~ ‘ 
i es 


«es 





The modern “low-down” tank has almost entirely displaced 
the old-fashioned sort near the ceiling 


“Class B” 
price. 


goods, with a lower 

The weight of massive plumb- 
ing in a frame dwelling is consid- 
erable and will cause a settlement 
of the floors unless carefully sup- 
ported. 

The fashions in tubs are many. 
The usual shape is square at th 
foot and round at the head—at 
the foot are the waste and sup- 
ply pipes which are made in sev- 
eral combinations. The double 
bath cock, which gives hot or cold 
water or a mixture of both, is ad- 
visable for tubs—the small cup 
between the faucets is a ring tra\ 
and can be replaced with a soap 
dish if desired. Most shower- 
baths have a shampoo attachment 
or body spray that can be used 
instead of the overhead shower, 
so that the head and hair is kept 
dry if desired, and if a shower is 
not going to be installed this at- 
tachment can be provided for in 
the tub. 

A tub encased in tile is a per- 
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fectly sanitary treatment, and in some cases the tub has been 
sunk into the floor a foot and then incased to avoid the high 
step necessary to get into the tub. The plunge—sunk in the floor 
—is an unusual treatment that permits more freedom of move- 
ment than the tub; but the tile, when wet, is slippery, and | 
should expect one might carelessly slip in with fatal results. Ro- 
man tubs are alike at each end—with fixtures in the middle of 
one side of the rim. Solid porcelain tubs rest on the floor, set into 
the tile. The ideal position for the tub, if there is available room, 
is with the foot against a wall and ample room on either side to 
get in or out of it. Tubs are made in lengths ranging from 4 
feet to 6 feet, and about 30 inches in width over rims. 

The lavatory is an important fixture that is made in a great 
many varieties. The old-fashioned bow] is obsolete—the oval 
has taken its place, though probably the best is the kidney-shaped 
bowl, as it permits a free and natural movement of the arms in 
raising water to lave the face. The bow! should be at least 14 x 
17in.,in a slab 22 x 32, with a space surrounding the bow] counter- 
sunk a little to form a border that tends to confine the splashed 
water. All the fixtures manufactured by responsible concerns 








For the hall bathroom it is desirable to pro- 
vide a separate enclosure for the closet 
wherein this is possible, so that the two 
may be used independently 


are equipped with nickelplated 
faucets, wastes, traps and supplies 
that are very satisfactory; but 
quite often the plumber who in- 
stalls the work buys the fixtures 
without the selected trimmings 
and substitutes a cheaper pattern. 
Some tubs and lavatories are sold 
in “A” and “B” qualities, and it 
will be to your advantage to select 
the fixtures with your architect, 
who knows the grades and fittings. 

A particularly pleasing treat- 
ment is the bath opening from the 
owner's chamber, and separated 
from it by glass partition. This 
arrangement is good where out- 
side light cannot be afforded or 
obtained, and a curtain effectively 
screens it. 

Bathroom accessories should 
be arranged with care and consist 
of the following devices: plate- 
glass shelves supported on nickel- 
plated brackets are the best, and 
as they do not get hard usage, are 
not often broken; towel-racks; 
glass and toothbrush holders; 
clothes-brush hangers; clothes 








In a house where the space may be spared here 
is a luxurious plan for the owner’s bath ad- 
joining his bedroom 





An effective private bath adjoining a bedroom, from which 
the former is lighted 





ee a ee f : 
The sunken bath is a luxury beyond the majority of us. A low 


ceiling is necessary in the room below to allow for the sinkage, 
and this is frequently difficult to arrange 


BATH ROOM 


TILE Ficoe «ND 








A typical plan for the general bathroom, 
wherein are found a sitz bath and a 
separate shower besides the regular 
fixtures 


hooks; soap dishes; soiled towel 
baskets and hardware are usually 
of nickelplated tubing screwed 
into the tilework, The accom- 
panying photographs and plans 
will illustrate the subject further 
and are self-explanatory. 

The question is frequently asked : 
“What can I do with the old-fash 
ioned plumbing in my home? |s it 
possible and not unduly expensive 
to have the old fixtures replaced 
by new ones of the modern types?” 
It is a very easy matter, compara- 
tively speaking, to tear out the old 
wood-cased tub, water closet, and 
boxed-in basin and to set in their 
places fixtures of the “open” style. 
Probably there will have to be 
some patching of wall plaster and 
floor boards, but a better way out 
of this difficulty is to put in a tile 
wainscot and lay a new floor of 
hard wood, or tile, or even lino- 
leum, over the old. In many old- 
fashioned bathrooms thereis a high 
wood wainscot, which, if treated 
with white enamel paint, will serve 
excellently well in place of tiles. 
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A street in Hampstead, one of the model garden suburbs. There An important factor in the picturesque quality of English cottages 


is a feature worth copying in the use of a heavy iron chain, is the fact that the builders were willing to sacrifice light and 
covered with vines, between the white fence posts air upstairs for the sake of unbroken roof masses 






>. 
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An interesting treatment of an entrance One can imagine t> cheeriness of rooms hav- The English architects are not afraid to de- 
door and stairway woodwork. B. Parker ing these projecting bays all of leaded glass sign special doors and wood-trim that 
and R. Unwin, architects casements give character 
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It must be conceded that much of the charm in the English cottages A pleasing variety of materials and a carefully studied assymetry in 
is due to the mellowing influences of nature design are common characteristics of English homes 


SUGGESTIONS FROM ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES 
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For the front of a small suburban plot one expects closely cropped, neatly edged lawn, but for the c 
not only unnecessary—it does not give the most pleasing result. Set the house in a grove of trees and shrubbery, and let the grass grow 








ountry place incessant puttering is 


A Setting for the Country Home 


HOW IT SHOULD DIFFER FROM THE SMOOTH SHAVEN LAWN OF THE SUBUR- 


BAN LOT—THE VALUE 


) 


N ) matter how small your homestead may be, it can afford 

a beautiful setting. This does not mean an elaborate dis- 
play of trimmed evergreens and rare and costly trees, it means 
an inexpensive and generous supply of trees and shrubs, that will 
give shade, blossoms, grass and sometimes fruit. An American 
and it does not exclude 


he old aristocratic idea that fruit trees were out of 


lawn can best be made of American trees 
fruit trees 
place among ornamental trees has passed away, as it is recognized 
that they can be made ornamental as well as profitable features. 
Yawns are of three sorts: 
called a shrubbery : 


for shrubs, constituting what is 
for trees, whether a grove, or a botanic gar- 
den, or simply a frontage; and for playgrounds. When you have 
only an acre or two, it is best to classify your lawns as shrubbery 
and playgrounds united; with the house set in a grove. If econ- 
omy of space still cramps you, let the grove come down to a few 
commanding trees of perfect proportions; while the shrubl-ry 
may flank the house, or partly surround it. 

But in all cases be careful about a muddle or medley of all 
sorts of trees and shrubs and flowers without any apparent rela- 
tion to each other. This is the chief trouble with our American 
homesteads ; they have no distinctiveness of purpose as to detail, 
and no unity of the whole plan. Many of them convey no idea 
whatever, but are a succession of efforts to crowd in as much of 
the useful and beautiful as possible. The owner of half an acre 
crowds his stuff a little closer than the owner of an acre, but 
he means to get just as much. Fancy or rare trees are planted 
pell-mell with our common oaks, maples and elms. If the ques- 
tion were asked of the owner, “What really are you trying to 
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AND DESIRABILITY OF NATIVE TREES AND SHRUBS 


POWELL 


H. Claudy 


express by this plantation?’ he would be surprised. He has 
never thought of anything except to get a lot of pretty things, 
and squeeze them in, anywhere and everywhere. Tree agents 
presuade him to buy, and whatever is bought must find room. As 
likely as not, he has three or four cut-leaved weeping birches in 
a row, or a line of evergreens. Not a tree, shrub, flower-bed or 
fountain bears a rational relation to anything else. 

After a unified and consistent plan for a country home, the 
next aim should be inexpensiveness. Our country homes have 
generally nothing but a little frontage of grass, run over with a 
lawn-mower once a week—a mean conception and a small achieve- 
ment. Such a lawn, utterly useless from the esthetic as well as 
from the useful standpoint, costs more in the course of the year 
than a noble grove and a quarter acre of most beautiful shrubs. 
But this preference of lawn to grove is not our worst failure. 
Many of our wealthy people have a notion that a country home 
consists in something that must incessantly be puttered over by) 
half a dozen men. The owner only pays the bills. This is not 
really living in the country. 
place in order; then hold it in order by personal superintendence 
Rut do not undertake a lot of haberdashery, and mistake it for 
gardening. 

In selecting material for an average country lawn, we can, 
and should, confine ourselves largely to native shrubs and trees. 
These must not be despised because they are common. I have 
never seen any section of the United States where, within a few 
miles of his homestead, the resident could not secure a good col- 
lection of beautiful trees. Certainly this is true in most of the 


The secret of success is to get a 
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house, regular coursed ashlar of native stone was used, while the 
Atlantic coast and Pacific States, as well as in‘a large part of the 
Prairie States. Within easy reach of my present home, | can 
hnd wild cherries, haws, nuts, Judas trees, euoftymus, barberry, 


viburnums and elders; and, among the evergreens, hemlocks, 
pines and arbor vite. 

his list scarcely touches the beautiful things that Nature has 
scattered along our crecks and in our glens, such as the soft 
naple. Lhese trees are curiously broken up inw varieties, and 


one of the most superbly variegated sorts is the swamp maple 
which grows wherever there is a moist dell. If young specimens 
are selected they do admirably well on our lawns. This is true 


also of our native elms, which grow in such profusion that there 
is ample opportunity to select those that are specially adapted to 
vour needs. [Besides this, the Kentucky coffee tree can easily 


be secured, and anywhere in the Northern States it proves hardy. 


Che 
the opposite, with its broad spreading and weeping limbs bearing 
flowers in June. 


female grows very upright, while the male tree is exactly 


spicy (he native persimmon is hardy as far 
makes the beautiful small 
My purpose is not to suggest, by any means, a com- 
plete list, but to draw fact that our 
and overlooked trees and shrubs are most beautiful on the lawn 


Somewhere about our older settlements there is sure to be a 


north as Canada, and one of most 


lawn trees. 


attention to the most common 


trees 


and \mong 
english and Russian barberries, 


large variety of naturalized foreign shrubs 
the most common that I find are 
l'artarian honeysuckles and mock oranges in great variety ; while 
itself 
evergreen may be 
found by a little hunting in the wild glens, and the pastures will 


the Siberian maple has already begun to sow somewhat 


freely. Occasionally a very choice and 


rare 
always reveal something very interesting to transfer to your 
shrubbery soon scatter seed, and 
Winds and birds contribute to multiply these, 


home. Cross-breeds grown in 


ind carry them over the country 

\ delightful lawn may consist wholly, or almost wholly, of 
fruit trees \n apple grove is both ornamental and a source of 
pleasure. In it the house may be placed appropriately and ec 


nomically ; but this requires discretion in the selection of sorts 
that grow without too much sprawling. Apple trees need not 
grow in rows, in order to bear well. In former times the Indians 
grew them in great groves, of fifteen hundred trees. Pear trees 
are peculiarly well fitted for tree lawns, and the dwarf varieties 
for shrubberies. There is hardly anything more beautiful than 
a cherry tree, either in blossom or in fruit. This is true not only 


of the round-headed, sour varieties, but of the tall and superb 


sweet varieties, like Rockport, Bigareau, Windsor and Gov. 
Wood. The Northern Spy also makes a capital lawn tree, if care 


The Astrachan, with its load of 
scarlet fruit, bears earlier, but I like late sorts better for lawns. 
In arranging the lawn it is well to mingle fruit trees of an erect- 
growing sort, like the Buffum pear tree, with evergreens. Wag- 
nolia acuminata is hardy everywhere, and is a native. Its shaft, 
straight as an arrow, carries superb foliage. The tulip tree is 
also native, and our lindens can be found everywhere from Maine 
to Florida. For a quiet homestead you may even confine your 
planting to half a dozen trees like lindens, butternuts 
and white ash. A linden grove constitutes just the place for a 
This tree, in common vocabulary the bass- 
wood, is one of the finest trees in the world for lawns, for groves 


is taken about its branching. 


maples, 


few hives of bees. 


or on street sides 
The shrubbery, I have said, should, if possible, be a plot by 


itself, and associated with vour drives. I have already named a 


few of our common native sorts. Add to these altheas and hyd- 


| 


rangeas for late blooming, and then never omit those varieties 
which only make their beauty known in latest autumn or in win- 
ter. One special object is to plant our lawns so that they can be 


made to brighten our homes during the coldest weather. For 
winter beauty and warmth of color be sure to have barberries, 
and plenty and the red-barked dog- 
voods. This last has fiery red bark all winter, which turns green 

Near the house, and serving as a windbreak, should 
ye an abundance of mountain ash. This tree takes but little room, 
with bird food. I should never consider a country 

Continued on page 52) 


of the high-bush cranberries, 
in spring. 


and is le vaded 


The Best Trees for the Central West 


[> riding across the States of Illinois, lowa or Nebraska. on 

any of the great railroad lines, one must be impressed with 
the evident poverty of trees. In a section where the rural popu- 
est in the world, the 
are set upon a bleak plain, 


with no protection from the 


| 


lation is the ricl 


farmhouses, in many cases, 


cutting northwest winds 
that sweep across the prai 
Neither 1s 
shelter the 


live-stock from the piercing 
heat of 


rie in winter, 


there shade to 


the 


summer sun 
Most of the older home 
steads are surrounded with 
a small grove of such 


quick-growing trees as cot 


soft 
man, starting 


tonwood, willow. or 
maple. ‘| he 
his home upon the prairies, 
looked 


ahead and 


dreamed of fine shade trees. 
woodlots. 


windbreaks and 








An Iowa farm home that is an exception to the rule; few of them have the 
setting of fine old trees 


was the exception and not the rule. The few that have realized such 
dreams, however, show magnificent possibilities in that direction. 
There is no single element that will contribute so much to the 
beauty and value of a homestead as an appropriate setting of trees. 


REWARDS OF TREE PLANTING 


Here and there a farm 
home is to be found, whose 
owner realized the value of 
and who, after a 
generation spent in one 
spot, has developed some- 
thing of value aside from 
the cash income from the 
i The pictures illus- 


trees, 


tarm. 
truiing this article were all 
taken on one farm. The 
owner, it will at once be 


seen, has planted hundreds 
of forest trees, and now, 
after nearly forty years, is 
surrounded by specimens as 
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fine as those about 
the boyhood home 
in the East. 


BARE WESTERN 


CITIES 


Not only is the 
country short of 
desirable trees, but 
the and 
towns as. well. 
While 
many fine trees in 
the cities of the 
Middle West, that 
have been planted 
within the past fif- 
teen or twenty 
years, most of the 
that line the 
streets are of such 
sorts as soft maple 
and box elder. The 


cities 


there are 


trees 





writer has noticed 
; : : . many streets dur- 
The American elm is the one rapid-growing : " 
tree of long life suited to all conditions. ing the past few 
A ten-year-old specimen furnishes good months. in Chica- 
sha 
de go, Lincoln, Des 


Moines and Omaha, on which hardly a really fine tree was to be 


seen. It is fortunate, however, that the plantings now being 
made are for the most part better suited to the purpose. 


SHELTER TREES 


Lhe tirst need to be met by the settler on the Western prairie 

a shelter from the high winds, and naturally something that 

uld serve the purpose as quickly as possible was selected. As 
sul st of the groves are composed of rapid-growing trees. 
Instead of making a shelter-belt of red cedar, which is almost as 


penetrabie 
1 


starte: 


is a stone wall, the pioneer chose willow, which could 
from cuttings without expense beyond the labor of 
planting. An accompanying photograph shows a cedar windbreak 


hout twenty vears old, that makes several degrees difference in 


the temperature of the barnyard to the south of it. 
SHADE TREES 


| 


l‘or shade, the American elm is best suited to all situations. 
There is one on the old homestead whose top is seventy-five feet 
in diameter, and whose trunk is about ten feet in circumference. 
lf given plenty of room it makes magnificent shade, and is as well 
suited to conditions in the Mis- 
Sissippi valley as to the Eastern 
States. The black walnut is an- 
other fine shade tree, although 
When 
grown as specimen trees they 
are very symmetrical. Being a 
little difficult to transplant, a 
good way to start them is by 
planting a few nuts where the 
trees are wanted, removing all 
but one when the trees are well 
Started. Hard maple is another 
fine tree which is being generally 
planted as a street tree in the 
cities, and has demonstrated its 
success in the rural districts as 
well. 


of rather slow growth. 





A group of red cedars, twenty years old. There is no finer 
tree for the construction of a windbreak to shield the barn 
lot or the early garden 


UTILITY TREES 


To supply fuel 


and fence - posts 
the hardy 
is the best tree for 
this 
grows rapidly and 
has lasting quali- 
ties that lack- 
ing in other rapid- 
growing woods. As 
tree it is 


catalpa 


section. It 
are 


a shade 
not very desirable, 
although the abun- 
showy 
Howers are attrac- 


dance of 


tive for a time in 
spring. For the 
woodlot the catal- 
pa has no equal. 
Some that I have 


seen planted in the 
spring of 1904 are 
now six or 
inches in diameter 
and twenty or 
more feet high. 





ingles The black walnut is a shapely tree when 
given room to develop. It has no superior 
for shade, though its leaves appear late 
and fall early 


TREES FOR ORNAMENT 


shade or for ornament, then, | 
and sugar maple, all fine trees 
that should live for centuries; for shelter, red cedar, white and 
\ustrian pine, with about ninety per cent. red cedar. On the 
above mentioned farm, where perhaps a hundred fine cedars are 
growing, only one of an equal number of spruce, planted under 
the same conditions, has survived. For wood, posts, poles and 
other utilitarian purposes, I would plant catalpa only, and all 
the time. This is not a very formidable list, but a desirable one 
for Iowa conditions. Other that thrive here have no 
qualities for use about the farmhouse proper not possessed by 


lf I were to plant trees for 
should plant elm, black walnut 


trees 


those named—many of them are lacking in some essential that 
would make them available or advantageous in meeting the con- 
ditions of Western life. 

PASTURE 


FOR THI 


It is fitting, however, to mention a phase of tree planting that 
is an attraction and advantage to the business of the farm—that 
is, trees for the pasture land. Although the willow may not be of 
value about the house itself, it has its place beside the pasture pool. 
Quick growing and of no ex- 
pense to plant, it soon gives 
grateful shade to the grazing 
animals, protecting them during 
the hot summer months. Twigs 
simply stuck into the moist soil 
take root in no time and produce 
hardy trees. The black willow 
(Salix nigra) is a good type to 
plant for this purpose. Where 
the farm borders a river of 
crumbling mud banks or shifting 
sands, the sand-bar willow ren- 
ders good service in holding up 
the banks and keeping a body of 
drift in place that would be 
moved by spring floods and un- 
usual tides. 


A modern Colonial house of clapboards on Long Island. With the exception The home of Mr. 2. L. Baily, Ardmore, Pa., Baily & Bassett, archi. ||” 
of the gambrel roof this is a fairly representative example of the New tects. A dignified stone house of what might be called th 
England Colonial type. J. Acker Hayes, architect Pennsylvania Colonial type. Its prototype was much simpler 


A California home that is based on the Swiss 
: : chalet. This style, with its deeply overhang- 

It seems rather strange that so few houses built of cement are i ing roof and wood construction, is well The N vie tl 
the Italian style, which, by reason of its flat wall surfaces, is adapted to warm climates. Myron Hunt and “4 rica. In rar 
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C Elme rey, architec America. In Is 

well adapted to that material. Louis Boynton, architect r y, architects mn. © we 

ous. George 4 arc! 
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The English half-timber house as usually built in this country is merely a There is something about the Spanish Mission type of house, witt | 


plaster house covered with wooden strips in a pattern. ere, however, 


the brilliant coloring of its tile roof that makes it appear almo* 
the timbers are a structural part of the wall. Oswald C. Hering, architect 


out of place in any location other than a flat, unshaded plain , 


VARIOUS ARCHITECTURAL TYPES OF COUNTRY HOMES AS RE/# 
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An excellent example of the Dutch Colonial, examples of which The Southern Colonial house of the original type is almost always distin- 


type are found throughout Northern New Jersey and occasionally guished by its high-columned porch, nearly surrounding the house and 
on Long Island. The central enlarged dormer is an unusual detail shading the windows. Occasionally the porch has a second story, as here 





One sees brick houses built in almost every 1 
style, but that material always seems most ' ; . ; “= . 
rarely found in at home in a house of the Tudor type ‘ The architects practising around Chicago may well lay claim to 
st’s studio in the Usually the gable ends are of a simpler form j having developed a new type of architecture, based on no schol- 
icularly harmoni- without the curves astic precedent. Horizontal lines predominate 
architect 


5 co >» 
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‘lifornia, more than any other state, has been developing a bunga- The French chateau type, while as distinctly marked as any of the others. is, 
ow type. The mild climate and abundance of good wood have of course, suited only to the mansion on a great formal estate or for adap- 
‘cen important factors in bringing it into wide use tation to the needs of a city house 


*#\TED BY EXAMPLES FROM BOTH NEW AND OLD BUILDINGS 












A bit of detail from the University of Virginia, designed by Thomas 
Jefferson, and strongly influenced by the robust scale of stone- 
work in France 


A classic stone fragment. The egg-and-dart molding appears at 


the top, with the bead-and-reel and a dentil course below it, the 
latter badly broken 


The Real Meaning and Use of Architectural Detail 


lL. COLONIAL WORK 


ITS CHARACTERISTIC MOLDINGS, ORDERS AND APPLIED ORNAMENT —- HOW 


THESE CAME TO BE USED AND THE PART THEY TAKE IN GIVING NEW HOUSES THE OLD FLAVOR 


BY LouUIS 


Boy NTON 


Photographs by Frank Cousins, M. H. Northend and others 


| lis frequently the case that people who are planning to build, 
wish, either from environment or association, to build a Co 
lonial house. This is a laudable ambition and generally results 
from a desire for a simple, dignified, refined home. Unfortu 
nately, comparatively few people have any definite ideas as to 
the essential characteristics of a real Colonial house 
We are all more or less familiar with the appearance of this 
type of house, but it cannot be too strongly emphasized that Co- 
lonial architecture means a great deal more than a wood house 
painted yellow with the moldings and ornament in white. Of 
course all Colonial architecture 1s a more or less distinct form 
of the Renaissance. That is to say, it is based on the Classical 
Revival in England, which was started by Inigo Jones and Sir 
Christopher Wren, and which 
developed into the Georgian 
stvle, which was contempor 
ary with the American Co 


While the general form, and the arrangement and spacing of 
the openings, of such a house, is most important, as it is in all 
architecture, the peculiar character, or “flavor,” is almost wholly 
dependent on the “detail;” that is, on the kind and relative size 
of the moldings used and on the ornament employed. 

Now the kind of moldings used in Colonial work were ex 
tremely characteristic and often differed radically from those 
common to any other style. The houses were built of wood or 
brick, but the trim and ornament were almost invariably executed 


in wood — consequently wooden details of the exteriors more 
nearly resembled the woodwork of the interiors than the stone 
detail from which the motives were derived. Undoubtedly, the 
details of a Colonial house were worked out by the builders as 
the work progressed rather 
than by a “designer” in the 
quiet seclusion of a draught- 





lonial. 


ing-room. For it seems to 
have been the fact that in 








In fact, there are a num 
ber of Colonial churches 
and these among the best ex 
amples, which are said to have 
beea built from the designs of 
sir Christopher Wren. 

1 think if one were to de 
fine the chief quality of Co- 
lonial architecture, one would 


sav that it was a certain re 
strained refinement 
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many of the Colonial build- 
ings there was no professional 
architect but that the design 
was adopted from some simi- 
lar building, and the detail 
was largely governed by some 
careful English handbook 
with accurately drawn plates 


o, and explicit directions. And 


The ends of the stairs in Colonial work were usually embellished the consequence is that the 
with a hand-carved bracket motif, often of great beauty work has the “hand - made” 
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quality which is so essential to good | ms 
results. 

In this day of machine-made pro- 
ducts it is difficult to realize that the 
Colonial house was almost wholly 
hand-made. That is to say, the car- 
penter had to plane his boards by 
hand. he molded work was exe- —— 
cuted by hand, by the use of a set of 
molding-planes, which were a part of . 
the kit of every carpenter, and it was 
by an intelligent use of a rather lim- 
ited assortment of forms that the re- 
sults were obtained. In the same 
way most of the ornament was ob- 
tained by using “stock” dies, into 
which the paper pulp was pressed, 
and in this way the true papier- 
maché was made. This in turn was 
glued into place, and when painted, 
effect. of carved 
| remember some years ago seeing a 


fragment of a very elaborate and beauti- 
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a hand-made product. The average 
wood carver feels that he is slight- 
ing his work unless he can make it 
as mechanically perfect as if it were 
made by the carving machine, and 
the result is dry, cold and uninter- 
esting. Naturally, therefore, it is ex- 
tremely gratifying when one is able 
to find workmen with sufficient im- 
agination ar.d intelligence to leave 
the tool marks in the carving and to 
preserve the free, crisp character 
that is natural to this kind of work. 

This intimate relation between 
the worker and his work is a much 
more prominent feature of the New 
England work than of the Southern 
Colonial. Much of the building in 
Virginia, Maryland and the Caro- 
linas was inspired by the work of 
Thomas Jefferson. “Citizen” Jefferson 
was, of course, in close political sympathy 
with the French; and when he not only 
































The Ionic order with its 
characteristic volute 
capital 





characterized by its 
acanthus leaf capital 


produced the wood. 


ful cornice which was taken from an old founded but designed the University of 
house on Beacon Hill, in Boston. All the Virginia and his own “Monticello,” he was 


ornament was made of a very hard 
papier-maché which had stood perfectly 
for over a hundred years. 

In this connection I recall the expe- 
rience of an architect who had taken a 
house in some small town—perhaps in 
Maine—but wherever it was, in some in- 
spot. It was 
make some alterations which, as I re- 
member it, involved building a mantel. 
The village carpenter was called upon, 
and it developed that he not only had the 
Yankee cleverness of his ancestors but 
also had inherited their tools. That is to 
say, he had a complete set of molding- 
planes, and when it came to working out 


undoubtedly strongly influenced by the 
contemporary work in France. This was 
the period of the Madelaine, the Pantheon 
and the Invalides, etc., when they were 
building the “bon architecture Francaise,” 
and his traditions were much more nearly 
those of stone architecture than those of 
the English Georgian work. Consequently 
the later Southern work had a much more 
robust scale than that of New England, 
and while it has a great deal of charm, it 
is quite different in sentiment. To appre- 
ciate the influence of Jefferson one has 
only to contrast the simple dignity of 
Mount Vernon, with its distinctly wooden 
character, with later work—notably the 


accessible necessary to 
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the detail of the mantel and other wood- 
work he took a keen interest in using the 
materials and instruments at his com- 
mand, to the best artistic 
advantage, and showed a 
really surprising ingenu- 
ity in helping to work out 
the results. 

[ firmly believe that 
the delightful quality of 
much of the Colonial 
work, especially in New 
England, was due to this 
intimate relation between 
the actual workman and 
the work, and that the 
imperceptible variations 
from mathematical accu- 
racy which resulted from 
the work being hand- 
made, adds materially to 
its real character and 
charm. 

The writer has found 
great difficulty in getting 
wood workers to treat 
elaborate wood carving as 
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An old 





n New England doorway show- 
ing curious dentils. The garlands 
are of papier-maché 


A bit of an interior doorway carved by the 


Colonial craftsman builders. 


several variations of the lamb’s-tongue 
molding here 





Pe u 


There are 





Another New England doorway in 
excellent condition. 
of the pilaster is an innovation 


University of Virginia, which might very 
well have been built in stone. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature 
in the Colonial design is 
the cornice; and the or- 
nament applied to this 
is as significant as any 
feature of that style. I 
suppose the average “man 
in the street” has at least 
a speaking acquaintance 
with the “orders” as ap- 
plied to columns and ca- 
pitals—knows, for exam- 
ple, that the Doric cap is 
very simple; that the lon- 
ic is a little more ornate, 
with its volutes and curls, 
and that the most salient 
feature of the Corinthian 
order is the very much 
conventionalized acanthus 
leaves which are wrapped 
around the top of the col- 
umn, 

And I suppose that the 


The fluting é . : 
information stops at this 
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point or even short 
of it. 
few people 
that each of 
sty les o1 
have thei: 
teristic type of co1 
nice that the 
trained observe! 
can distinguish as 
readily the differ 
ence 
Doric and a Corin 
thian cornice as be 
tween the capitals 
of the same stvles 
In the Colonial 
however, the dis 
tinction i 
times lost, or often 
certain characteris 
tic motives of one 
Style are _ intro af , 

duced quite naivel pyright, Boston Photo 
in a strange place A beautifully proportioned New England 
doorway in which the slender Corinthian 


Pro ybably 
know 
these 

orders 

charac 


and 


betweena 


some 





News Co 


























an almost endless 
variation, but the 
motive is not dith- 
cult to trace 
when the 





even 
original 
lost. 


In the 1] oldings be- 


form 1s almost 


low the projecting 
part of a cornice or 
mantel-shelf the 
dentil is most fre 
quently found, and 
when the egg-and 
used, it 
should be above 
the dentils, 


the *‘*‘iamb’s 


dart 1s 


tongue’ 
them The dentils 
are easil\ recog- 


nized by their re 
semblance to a row 





»f teeth with spaces 
Copyright, Boston Photo News Co | | 
A doorway similar in proportions to the 

adjoining one, but using the Ionic order. 


etween: hence the 


name. [his motive 
























Colonial detail, but it has no precedent ex- 
cepting in Egyptian columns 


triglyphs are supposed to repre- 
sent timber ends 














However, this was columns are used. The row of balls just The guttae below the frieze are properly Was sometimes de 
almost invariably over the frieze is a typical American found only in the Doric order below the veloped by the | 
oldi iglyph / 
done with such ex molding trigtypns lonial designer so 
cellent judgment and good taste that it rather enhances than de- that little remains but the vertical feeling and the general form of 
tracts fr the effect \n interesting example of this is the the molding, as may be seen in one of the illustrations 
doorway where the fluted pilaster is very good Doric and the Che egg-and-dart is to be distinguished by the egg s| 
cornice 1s mu h ore ( rrinthian than anything else But where rounded by a sort of shell and separated by darts ‘ arrows 
the scale is perfectly preserved the effect is much more charming pointing down. The shell form is often joined at the top and 
than if the order were more nea the arrow is not always clearly distinguishable, but the basic idea 
Phe use of the dillion blocks in t nl n conjunction is there and may be readily known. This is a form of ornament 
with the Doric order is very characteristic of Colonial work In it 1s adapted—perhaps better than any other—to a molding 
fact, it is a favorite itive and is used hich is, in profile, approximate tel 
with freedom and great freque ind a> f a circle. That is to say, a molding that 
any of the orders or where no order was used ; ucts as a bracket or supporting member for 
Now the ornament naturally falls into re sei a still more projecting mass above 
Wo division he decoration given by mol  aitateeateormenapci — he lamb’s-tongue ornament is used whe 
t t | g ld r . lhe lamb’s-tong n 
. ' (> 
ings, and free or applied ornament. In both TT. trim. ore tr the molding is a reversed curve in profile, 
, i) all ® ‘ : ; ; 
classes the motives in common use are com { : with the convex above and the concave be 
paratively few In the former class is the ties Eaaaaaadl — = low. In its simplest form it consists of a 
egg-and-dart, the dentil course and the so- series of flat leaves or tongues, separated by 
called lamb’s-tongue ornament, with its vari- “4 a dart somewhat like the dart of the egg-and 
ations. Each of these forms were subject to P+t+-H som wm mane dart The dart persists in all the Variations. 
_ 
’ 
3 
§ 
: 
: 
, 
: 
. ‘ 
5 ' 
q ' 
ene ; 
LES ES Ee : 
The use of reeding (shown surrounding the The Greek Doric order. There are The use of baskets of fruit and other applied : 
soapstone facing) was common in the no bases to the columns, and the ornament in frieze panels over the pilasters x : 


or columns was a characteristic of Colonial 
doorways and mantels 
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which are many, but the 
tongue is developed into 


a variety of forms of 


leaves, buds, etc., while 
the general form and 
proportion of the orna- 


ment remain unchanged. 


In the detail of a door- 

head shown here are five 

different sizes of the 

1vVé with considet 
ation 

above three 

of ornamented 

moldings are the most 


common in Colonial 


tecture, although 
the egg-and-dart is 


letimes replaced by a 
of balls—as in the 
e of the old Hoff 

















Another common 
form of ornament was 
the “reeding,”’ which 
gives the effect of a 
series of parallel lines 
by the use of a group 
of half-round “reeds,” 
placed close together. 

As to applied orna- 
ment, the garland was 
in most common use. 
This is usually rather 
thin and attenuated and 
was often composed of 
a series of buds; it 
sometimes, imitates the 
folds of cloth draped 
between rosettes or 
ribbons. The use of 
garlands in the frieze 
under a cornice is a 


louse at Salem very common Colonial 
ise of the guttae, or motive, and it is to be 
bel he frieze Two forms of the broken pediment. The pineapple ornament appears in the found in man) and va- 
( nteresting ex- left-hand illustration, but it was usually far more conventionalized and ap- ried forms and in all 
ple of the mixing of peared more like an acorn sorts of places. In the 
e orders. The guttae are properly found in the Doric order be- Southern work it was often more robust and had more of the 
he triglvphs, as in the Boardman House, but in this case character of stone detail, as in the illustration of detail from the 

ere used quite naively with a sort of Ionic order. University of Virginia. (Continued on page 51) 


The Best Use of Stonework 


VARIOUS WAYS Ol 
METHODS OF LAYING IT 


1s tat are ec e walls may be almost 
use vall mate s is 7 s great importance as the architectural style that is to be 
if ciate this fact; to him a stone house is merely a stone hous 
cle 1s the first 1 short series, m wh the aim is to make clear the p 
vi us uilding miateriais ] he ut » wishes T LITE ¢ redit [O Vr H. I Du hring, 


S 6 oa Shakespeare 
could make the Duke in 


ls You Like It find subjects 


for “sermons in stones,” the 
homebuilder of to-day will 
find worth while to devote 


a little thought to the appear- 
ance and construction of the 
walls of the house in 
which he will probably live the 
rest of his life—a house that 
will go down to posterity as 

that 
built,” and that must surely 


ase 
STONE 


1 


‘the house so-and-so 
tamp him as a man of taste 
and good judgment or the re- 
verse ; for houses inevitably re- 
flect the character and person- 
ality of their builders, notwith- 
standing the intermediary 
function of the architect. We 
have on all sides, in ever-in- 


STONE FOR USE IN 
IN WALLS 


FINISHING 
UP 


HAROLD DoONALDSON EBERLEIN 


Photographs by Jessie Tarbox Beals and others 





A random rubble of field stones and cobble-stones, with the joints 
raked out—modern work as is indicated by the latter feature; 
Colonial builders did not rake joints 


1s dissimilar in appearance as if one were of 


BUILDING—THE AVAILABLE 
THE MORTAR JOINT AND ITS PLACE 


stone and the other of 


followed, yet the layman, as a rule, 
until he realizes that his finished home falls far short of his ideal. 
issibilities in securing distinctive character through an intelligent use 
architect, for many helpful sug gestions.—Ep1ror. ] 


numbers, houses 
whose walls are both well and 
ill built — excellent examples 
of what to copy and what to 
shun, 

If the windows and doors 
of a house may be likened to 
the features of a face, the 
lines of the walls and the an- 
gle of the roof to the facial 
contour, then may the wall 
surface be fitly called the 
architectural complexion. It 
is surprising how much char- 
acter the face of a wall im- 
parts to a house. Now, you 
will agree, it is a great pity to 
see a noble face with fine fea- 
tures marred by an ugly com- 
plexion full of unsightly 
blotches, and it is just as 
much a pity to see a house of 


creasing 
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Random rubble of stone that has been 
left with its face as quarried. Donald 


C. Hering, architect each course 


really good proportions and details spoiled by false-principled 
and grotesque masonwork 

How is it that such offensive stonework can be perpetrated in 
this day of able architects and when popular good taste is admit- 
tedly increasing? ‘The truth is that many people on looking at an 
object get a quick general impression that the appearance is either 


pleasing or unpleasing. They either like or dislike it, but, in nine 


1 
} 
i 


cases out of ten, they cannot tell exactly why. They fail to an 
alyze their impressions and determine what details create the 
effect they like or dislike, and as they cannot point out the flaws, 
\nother trouble is 
that in the architect's drawings the exact appearance of the ma- 


naturally, they cannot insist on a remedy 


sonry is too often not adequately shown, and the specifications 
1 - . 
Nothing can be 


to the builder sometimes miss being specific. 


1 


more fatal to the successful execution of stonework than to trust 
to the discretion or taste of the builder or stonemasons They 
will bear close and constant watching. Then, too, a further cause 
of failure is too easy compliance with the behests of the contrac 
tor or stone dealer, who will probably advance a dozen specious 


reasons, dictated of course by his own personal interest or desire 
to escape inconvenience, why you should not use the particular 
kind of storie vou 
wish, but the kind 
He will 


be insistent, but 


he wills 


don't be brow 
beaten by 
justice to the 
stonedealer, how- 
that this insist 
ence is sometimes 
due to his desire 





to do a “good 
job” by supplying 
what he consid 
ers the best qual 
itv of stone. This 
has a cold, hard 


color and comes 

Regular course ashlar—stones “Opus 
squared up and laid with 
regular horizontal joints 


from deeper down 
in the quarry than 


Quarry-faced course rubble, in which type an 
approximately horizontal line is formed with barn. The quoins, lintels and arches 





reticulatum” —a 
method fit only for the as broken—course ashlar 
paving of streets 


A house remodeled from an old stone 


give an interesting variety to the wall 


the mellower colored stone, stained by oxidation where the sur- 
face water has seeped through some fault or line of cleavage in 
the rock, and which the architect prefers for esthetic reasons. 

In housebuilding, as in everything else, it is the little things 
that count, and this paper is written to direct attention to one im- 
portant detail of the house, the texture or appearance of the wall 
face, a detail very significant but often neglected—at least, so far 
as the owner is concerned. The two factors in masonry are, of 
course, stones and mortar, but the treatment of both is suscep- 
tible of the widest variations. Carefully avoiding as many tech- 
nicalities as we may, let us consider the subject from the layman's 
\ny man, whether he has technical knowledge or 


point of view ge 
not, if he uses his eves, can see what is being done and can insist 
on definite plans being carried out. 

Colonial masonry has been selected for special attention be- 
cause we have so many examples of really first-rate work, and so 
many good modern reproductions, to make comparisons with, 
and also because it embodies certain principles we cannot afford 


+ 


to neglect. Moreover, the same general principles apply, no mat 
ter what the style of architecture. Another reason, still, for 
picking out the Colonial style for illustration, is that in Colonial 
and immediatel\ 
post-Colonial 
times people of 
cultivation and 
taste controlled 
the erection of 
buildings. Later, 
about eighty - five 
years ago, came a 
decadence of taste 
that lasted with 
few abatements 
till its ultinate 
fruition in the vin- 
tage of the “Cen 

tennial style’"— a 
calamity from 
which we have 
not yet entirely 
recovered. For 
The edges only are straight those who have 





Squared pitched-face stone laid 
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A dry wall—that is, laid up without 
mortar. It is suited only to garden 
walls strong shadows 


not the buildings to look at, we need only instance as proof of the 
prevalent execrable taste, the pictures of the fearful and mon- 
strous clothing in which people proudly arrayed themselves dur- 
ing most of that period. During all that time half-educated taste 
and distorted ideas figured in nearly every building that went up 

just the kind of thing that makes our English cousins and their 


Continental neighbors look down on us as raw and crude. There 


vere fortunately some notable exceptions to this reign of hideos- 
ity that stood out boldly as witnesses for artistic sanity, but they 
were only exceptions 

Colonial stonework commends itself for conscientious modern 
reproduction by its simplicity, its congruity with its surroundings 
as well as the style or purpose of the building for which it was 
mparative cheapness, and, finally, by its construc- 
nal honesty and strength. The last two were indispensable 
cualities before the use of Portland cement in mortar caused 

lern masonry to deteriorate by supplying a binding element 
that would secure cohesion in spite of faulty stonelaying. All 


» the extent to 
which it has to de- 
pend on the mor- 
tar In Colonial 
times they had to 
build the walls to 
stand with little aid 
from the mortar 
practically dry 
walls, hence well 
wonded and firm, 
having the appear- 
ince, as well as 
the actuality, of 
strength. 

The kinds of 
stonework com- 
monly used by Co- 
lonial builders were 
random rubble of 
heldstones or cob- 


1 
} 
| 


What to avoid—an incongruous and un- 
stable looking pile that suggests only a 
Chinese puzzle 








This cobble wall has had its joints raked out to 
give rougher texture to the surface and to gain 








Wide flat pointing, where the front of 
the mortar joint is flattened out over 
the edges 


blestones or else of undressed rock exactly as it came from the 
quarry ; quarry-faced, coursed rubble—when the stratification of 
the stone permitted it; or broken coursed rubble, quarry- faced. 
By quarry-faced masonry we mean that in which the faces of 
the stones are left as they come from the quarry. When some- 
thing more formal was desired, as sometimes for the front of a 
house, regular coursed ashlar ofnative stone was used, while the 
sides and back were finished in random rubble. An illustration 
shows a building where coursed ashlar of brown stone was used 
for a more ornamental effect. With such simple materials, simply 
and directly used, it is no wonder the Colonial builders secured 
constructional honesty and durability. 

Such a nightmare of diseased imagination as a random rub- 
ble wall “with hammer dressed joints and no spalls on face,” 
therwise known as “opus reticulatum,” was undreamed of. The 
Romans used “opus reticulatum” in the only way it should be 
used—for street paving. It was left for the nineteenth century 
to introduce that abomination, shown in the cut, in company with 
mansard roofs. The 
end of such walls is 
that the facing 
stones not, infre- 
quently fall off, when 
there is any defect 
in the mortar, dis- 
closing all the un- 
derlying imperfec- 
tions, besides weak- 
ening the whole 
structure. A wall of 
this kind is just as 
odious as a woman 
who paints and ena 
mels her face or 
bleaches her hair. 
Compare a piece of 
such unconstruction- 
al masonry with a 
wall of sturdy Co- 
lonial type and you 

(Continued on 
page 50) 


The need for color variety in masonry is 
well met in this Germantown stone 
marked with iron and mica 
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Entrance to a house in Aichach, 
showing the typical heaviness 


and solidity of German detail built-in architectural feature 
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A gentleman’s study or work-room. There is a tendency to 
abandon the Nouveau art curved lines for geometrical ones 


wife 





A modern German dining-room designed by Prof. 
Peter Behrens, showing the recent tendency to- 
wards the use of straight lines and spot decora- 
tion as contrasted with the former uneasy curves 


COUNTRY 





Entrance hall in a Leipzig villa—Fritz Schade, architect. The 
combination of hat-rack, umbrella stands and mirror is a 





An unusual architectural 
treatment of a corner of 
the living-room, making 
a corner for the house- 


SUGGESTIONS 
FROM 
GERMAN 





we 

The German architects give much 
thought to the modeling and 
color decoration of wall surfaces 





The Germans are far ahead of us in their combination of usefulness 
and beauty in the arrangement and equipment of their kitchens 


A lady’s bedroom. When the Germans do adopt a 
decorative scheme they carry it consistently 
through and allow no jarring note of left-over 
furniture or gift bric-a-brac to interfere with it 
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rTHE MEANING OF 
THAT THE FUTURE BUILDING MAY NOT 


fy is not surprising that anv a new home turns out to be 
something entirely different trom the owner’s mental pic 


re formed etorehand Chere are omparativel) few people 
tside of the a1 tects themselves and those trained to read 
technical drawings ho readily grasp the full meaning of a set 
house plans This one fact is responsible probably for th 
if “extras” in building a ho ne—it 1s not until the 
uilding 1s ell under way, with the roof on and the partition 
idding in place, that the owners begin to realize that the resuii 
going to be different from their expectations Then follows 
series of inges, sometimes few and slight, sometimes revo 
ionary, that will bring the desired result loo frequently, 
vever, these revisions are too radical to be undertaken 
it e qd 1 i¢ | ust ado ned b i ishit FO ( 
( Lina I li 
\n architect 1s al st in iriabl) desirous that the owner and 
I y §s il] derstand ugh vhat is being planned, 
nd he will usual ike every effort to explain the meaning 


f plans, elevations and details. QOmne difficulty in his way, most 


frequenth ’ to display their in 
bility to interpret the drawings, and their consequent blind 
$ S i 

‘eptance of the plans or a mere pretense of understanding 
them. here is ertainl: | othing to be ashamed of in a lack of 
he rather technical knowledge needed, and it 1s unfortunate that 
hese people do not ask at once for further information. There 
s practically nothing about the ordinary house that cannot be 
ide readily understandable to the layman in some way; if 

] ] +; ¢ a 1 + Ia 49% ¢ ¢ Secon unre ‘ 
ins and elevations are Greek to him, perspective drawings of 
teriors as well as the outside of the house will surely convey 
fuller nin: Phere may be an extra charge for making 

~ ~ 


se, as thev are not ordinarily considered to be included in the 


ual services of the architect, but this amount will be well spent 


if it will insure to the owner the carrving out of his desires. 
The most important part of any house ts its floor plan, and 

it is naturally therefore imperative that its meaning be well un 

derstood in advance \ plan as shown on the architect's draw- 


ing 1s a horizontal cross-section tl 


rough the building just above 
The diagram reproduced herewith makes this 


How to Read an Architectural Drawing 


A FLOOR PLAN OR ELEVATION OF YOUR HOUSE AND HOW TO INTERPRET TI 
BRING UNEXPECTED AND UNDESIRABLE 


of rooms 






FEATURES 


risHER 


er usually drawn at an angle of 45 or 60 degrees to the horizontal. 

[he size of the various rooms shown on a plan will have 
little significance unless you compare these with the dimensions 
houses already built. That is the best way to deter 
mine whether they will conform to your own needs. And right 
here let me warn you that the completed house will never after- 
vards % ippear So s nall as when it is first staked out on the site. 
\n owner has frequently felt, to his chagrin, that his house must 
be enlarged by at least half, judging from its apparent size when 
staked out or even when the frame was up. [rom that time on 
each operation makes the rooms seem larger. 


ing and finally the addition of furniture, tend each to increasé 


Lathing, plaster- 
the apparent size of the interior. 

One of the stumbling-blocks for the layman is the represen- 
tation of the staircases. 
in solid lines below the line of the section, being dotted in above 
Where one stairway runs over another, as is usually 
it is customary to indicate about half of each, sepa- 


In the plan given the stairs are shown 


this plane. 
the case, 
rating them at the 
show the stairs from first to second floors complete on the first 
floor plan; those from the cellar to first floor on the cellar plan; 
and those from second to third floor on the second floor plan. 


junction by a broken line. Other plans may 


The elevations of a house offer some difficulty also to the 
layman, for two reasons. One is that the dimensions of depth 
must necessarily be omitted. This may be more clearly under- 
stood by constant reference to the plans, but is unmistakably 
shown in a perspective. The other reason is that one will never 
see the building in direct elevation after it is built. An eleva- 
tion, of course, is drawn as if one were looking directly at each 
point at right angles to the wall. The roof expanse appears as 
it would if one could be lifted up to see it on a level with each 
point—a manifest impossibility. An owner frequently objects 
to the apparent roof expanse on the ground of its too great 
height. It will be readily apparent, however, that a person stand- 
ing on the ground in front of the house will see the receding roof 
at an acute angle and hence as a very much flatter rectangle than 
appears on the elevation. 

The difficulties of reading architectural drawings are greatly 
increased in the case of a house having its main floors broken up 


scheme. clearer, 








clear. Side by side are shown a simple first-story plan and an 

sometric drawing of the building up to the height at which the into different levels. An isometric plan will help to make the 
plan is taken. lf 

vour own house 





plan is not clearly 
understood, by all 

eans have it 
ranslated into 
this more legible 
form. The 


1isO- 7 + = 
metric drawing,as it GMT 2, BSS 
vou know, dif ns e a 
fers from a true it be Na aX 
perspective in ae His : 





that the actual di- | \ \ 


mensions of depth 
KLSOMETRIC: 


and width are laid 


~— ARKCAITECT'S PLAN: 


m8 A MD ig 50! 
\a ° ae Ff 
™~ 


DRAWING - 


but interior per- 
spectives should 


METRIC '- 


tin et NE 


be made as well, 
and in a particu- 
larly complicated 
design it may be 
advisable to have 





a small model 
» z made of wood 


‘ LIVIAG vahaiiin:, gies oe 
RCH even cardboard. 
RORGH HALL ROOM Another aid to 


a «a a L —— the proper con- 


a ception of the com- 
PLAS: pleted building is 

















out on the hori- 
zontal and reced- 


ing lines (the lat- a plane just above the window-sills 


A simple first-story plan is shown at the right, 
the arrangement of this portion of the interior. { \ 
into an isometric drawing representing the house as it would appear if sawed through on 


such a drawing as should convey accurately the making of 
At the left the same plan is translated cardboard models 


of each room. 
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The stucco is a warm gray—almost a cream color, contrasting with woodwork stained a dark brown. The shingled roof, laid in wavy lines 
and “woven” over the round edges, is stained a dark straw color 














The main piazza is at the rear of the Another example of rational planning in bring- An outdoor sleeping-porch is provided 


house, commanding the best view from ing the kitchen to the front and giving the above a portion of the main piazza, 
the hilltop site important rooms the best outlook where privacy is insured 





THE HOME OF MR. H. M. TURNER, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. Alfred Busselle, architect 
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The house is of stucco on a wood frame. This use of two gables The larger of the two end porches is screened in during the sum- 











on the front is seen in many of the modern English homes, and mer months and provided with partitions of glazed sash above 
there as here the bringing down of the roof lines at the ends a wood base for cold weather. The plaster finish is very rough 
helps greatly in tying the building to its site in texture. French windows open out upon the red tiled floor 


A HOUSE AT 
CEDARHURST, L. I. 


Louts Boynton 
architect 
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Five bedrooms and two baths are included in 
the second story; the service stairway extends 
to the third floor and servants’ bedrooms. 


_ et 


ORG Nt aE 


The house is rather larger than might be ex- 
; pected from the photograph of the front. A 
i deep wing back of the dining-room provides 





; more than the usual amount of space for An exceptionally pleasing hall has been The location and size of the wing bedroom 
kitchen, servants’ dining-room, alcove, laundry secured by the use of square red quarry indicates that the roof at one side and the 
and closet space. The smaller end porch is tiles for the floor, contrasting agree- end is carried down with a long sweep as 
convenient for dining outdoors ably with the white woodwork over the end porches 















There is a refreshing coolness in the living-room treatment. Most In contrast to the light living-room is the dining-room across the 
people would be afraid to attempt the combination of white walls hall. Here the walls are paneled to the ceiling with dark 
and white woodwork, but the furniture covering and pictures stained cypress, finished dull. The abundance of windows pre- 
may be used to introduce the needed color vents any suggestion of gloom 













Japanese Wall-Papers 


A NOVELTY 11 ( a f fall de 
ration ’ ind-printed Jap 


l | Ja} 
unese panel 1 nie in wondertully 
eftiective coloring ind designs and may 
] ] } or] I] ' 1 
ve Mad ny 1} L:ne singie paneis 
are high (it rative and are lo the 

} | pa ntes 1 l 1¢ ck ) 
hye itter! ding i] 
Cie ) ind all thy 
Ivo trect irticularly Jap 
anes 
1 116 rare ir res reet wide 
and average eig!l en feet in length 
ind the price ire a ere twenty 
‘ ‘ 1] +] 
th d La ( \ I n thie 
Call deri ae Mart OF the 
design being at the er end of the panel 
on ng at th t the pi ; 
the upper part shading off into the most 
exquisite coloring uned with strips 
tf bamboo the make stunning decora 
tions f walls, particularly in high ceiled 
Om yhnere there ire great expanses Ol 
wall space 
he panels that come in sets are neithet 
lea] ' t } ' 1 yet the 1 
SO Clab ale ] » Expensive a tie Sin 


gle ones, and are intended to be used as 


wall papel rather than as separate decora 
tions They are decidedly different too 
in color and design, being printed in 
rather more neutral tones and, instead of 
sinall ngure there a Japanese land 
scape effect that cove! the entire length 
if the panels each of the sections 1s 
printed in a different design and when 
hitted togethe thre result is rather like 
the old Colonial wall paper that showed 
landscapes and hunting scenes on quite 
i large scale \ set of this sort contains 
twenty-four panels and costs one hun 
dred and eighty dollars 
im expensive are the panels of heav\ 
iD hat look exceedingly like burlap 
ind have a shee nN f gold over the surface 
They come in dark rich colors, browns 


blues, and each panel has 


1 conventionalized figure in solid color at 
the top. A heavy Japanese paper that 
is sold by the roll rather than by the panel 
is in plain dark colors with an all-over 
design like a fine network in gold 

For effective tones there is nothing 
more satisfactory than the Japanese straw 
has been in use for some time. 


, 
and greens and 


paper that 


2 ! aua r or de , 

/ § rdd ssed_ sta Ped ¢ 
}? on 4] ] ] ] , ] -} thar 
Besides the solid colors, in which there 
are a number of excellent tints, this ma 
terial is now shown with a conventional! 


zed figure of rather small size, and 
splotches of dull gold in the background, 
cleverly designed to look as though a 
hread of gold had been woven in at ir 
egular intervals 

Charming friezes in poster effect for 
chiid’s room are also included in tl 
Quaint fig 
ures of little girls and boys that look al 
surdly like the familiar Japanese doll, 
with tea tables and parasols, are printed 
in gay colors and silhouetted on a cream 
ground, making a fascinating procession 
for the nursery wall 


new Japanese wall papers. 


Indian Drugget Rugs 
H OUSEHOLDERS having difficulty 
in keeping Mission furnished 
rooms in perfect harmony may find a so 
lution of their problem in an East Indian 
rug recently introduced here. The gen 


eral texture of these rugs and their form 
and design resemble the Navajo work. 
lhe weave is like a loose kilmarnock or 
like that found in the so-called Bungalow 
Rugs [wo colors are used, browns and 
greens predominate, although there 1s a 





A good use for old Chinese embroideries— 
held under a glass plate as decoration for 
a mahogany sewing-tray 


(44) 


s y bh jien a 
large variety of shade and tone. The pat 
tern is woven through making the rugs 
the same on both sides In the centet 
there is a hght ground with a few strong 
nventionalized fgures. Drugget 


aers are generally wide, darker than thx 


center and with an Indian scroll design 
Several sizes are to be had, wit bout 
8S x i2 feet as standard. lhe price 1s 


around $25 for this size. 


he severe plainness of line and the 


soft neutral tones make a very happy 
combination with the form and color oft 
Mission or fumed oak furniture Lhe 
be Id de sign, also, and the loose weave are 
thoroughly consistent with sturdy oak 


rurniture. 


Trays Made of Chinese Embroidery 


HE present fashion of wearing | 

nese \landarin coats for evening 
wraps has caused an enormous demand 
for these garments, and as a result the 
buyers for Oriental houses are securing 
everything in the way of a Mandarin 
coat that they can get hold of. 

They are really so valuable that not one 
is overlooked on account of its condition, 
and even though a coat is so old and worn 
that the material is in tatters, it finds a 
ready purchaser. The coat itself may le 
hopelessly beyond repair, but the hand 
some embroidery with which it is orna 
mented is still intact and some use is made 
of ev ery stitch of it. 

(ne of the ingenious schemes for pre 
serving the embroidery as well as show- 
ing it to the best advantage is to use the 
various pieces for the bottoms of trays, 
the size and shape of each tray depend- 
ing. of course, on the particular piece of 
embroidery. The rims are of mahogany 
or cherry, some with carved handles, 
others consisting of merely the smooth 
beveled edges of wood, and the embroid- 
ery which forms the bottoms is under 
glass. 

The big embroidered discs that orna- 
ment so many of the more elaborate Man- 
darin coats are used for the circular trays 
that are from eight to ten inches in diam- 
eter. The bands around the sleeves are 
made up into the long narrow cocktail 
trays. Sometimes a single band is used 
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if it is wide enough, if not the two pieces 
are joined to make a rectangular piece 
of the required size. 


larger trays, possibly ten inches wide 
nd twenty-five inches long, are made of 


he wide embroidery that finishes the 
ver edges of a coat The front and 
back of the garment are exactly the same 


idth, but as it opens in front there are 
[ pieces which are 


tront 
ned almost invisibly, and then the two 


Chafing-dish cabinets with space for all the 
“mixin’s’” may be had in various woods to 
match your dining-room or den furniture 


idths are put together for the tray. 
unted on wood and placed under 


¢ 


glass the embroidery seems to snow to 
even better advantage than when used 1n 
The trays range in price 
from fifteen to thirty dollars each, and 
vary in design from the piece embroidered 
in rich colorings with heavy silks, the reg 
ulation Chinese embroidery, to patterns 
in which so much gold thread is used that 
thes look like magnificent pieces of cloth 
of gold. The bottoms of the trays are 
covered with velvet to prevent their 
scratching, and with the glass tops which 
can be easily kept clean they are as use- 


ful 


il ther way. 


is they are ettective. 

Hand-Painted Door Knobs 

= newest—or perhaps one should 
sav the oldest thing in doorknobs, 


is the hand-painted porcelain knob. In 
England collectors for time past 
have gone quietly from house to house in 
the old sections, picking up handsome 
specimens which have survived from the 
times of Louis XVI, and many of these 
have been reproduced for distinctive Eng- 
lish homes. The American designs are 
copies of the old English ones, although 
it would be possible to have any desired 
design transferred to the porcelain knob, 
if one is willing to pay the price. Copies 
of the old English designs can be had as 


some 


low as $65 a dozen, and as high as $8 a 
piece. With wrought or cast brass or 
bronze “rose” (the little circular piece 
which makes the knob stand out from the 
door) instead of porcelain rose, the price 
is less. In a period room, the old Eng- 
lish pattern should be followed. In a 
roon which belongs to no period the 
knobs may be painted any desired de- 
sign. In a bedroom where the prevailing 
tone is blue, the doorknobs as well as 
other smaller knobs which may be neces- 
sary for drawers, or shutters or cup- 
boards, might have a blue Delft de- 
sign. A clever artist who understands 
vorking with porcelain can decorate the 
knobs, or the work may be arranged 
through a dealer. 


For Chafing Dish Users 


r A . 
| iWic chafing dish cabinet is bound t 
ippea st ng » Tile sculin 
1 + + ‘ 1 
nd as vell a to the Te ninine I ( 
ng in one place to tacilitate the making 
7 
f e late Welsh ebit « he Sunda 
upper, 18 a strong recommendation t 
those who have 1¢ rk end” t attend 
1°} 2s Pus x > } " _ " 
) ihe cabine ma he ordered in all\ 
od to match othe urniture, mahog 
any, as usual, being satistacto r 
; | +) ] -] +1 Ries 
wooden tray hich rests upon Pp 


‘f the case has a glass base over wood 
cabinet so tl 
dishes may be removed upon it. The little 
drawer provides a place for the silver, 
napkins and other such requisites; while 
half of the top section is devoted to condi 
ments and half io dishes. 


and is separate from the 1¢ 


Hand Painted Wood Trays 


Wi XODEN table-trays or tea-trays are 

now made to match any period of 
furniture. The most attractive of these 
are made from white or red mahogany, or 
satinwood, in oval shape and daintily dec- 
orated with wreaths of flowers and _ rib- 
bons hand painted on the wood. Over 
this decoration is a glass top to protect the 
wood and painting f 
stains. 


1 
| 
I 


rom heat and possible 
‘hese trays belong primarily to 
1e Adam period of dainty decorated fur- 
niture, and are made oblong and round 
as well as oval. and in enareled as well 
as natural woods—the most beautiful ones 
costing upwards of S$2s. 


t 
4 


Plainer travs 
may be had at a lesser price 





Another scheme of decorating the serving- 
tray is the painting of dainty flower and 
ribbon designs upon the mahogany or 
satinwood 


The 
Colonial 
Reading 

Stand 


K' YR the 
pe rson 
who has ac- 
quired the bad 
habit of read 
ing in bed, a 
luxury which 
most of us 
hay e desired 
fromourearly 
youth, the Ce 
lonial bed 
candelabrum 
is a boon, as 
well as an ad 
dition to the 
furnishings 
of the room, 
The candela 
brum is made 


1 


only, and can 
he moved 
irom place t 
place as cle 

sired. The 
stand itself is 
about 4 ft. 
6 in. high, the 
candelabrum 
increasing its 
height by 
about six 
inches The 
stand is mod 
eled on strict 
Colonia 

lines, and 1s 
an ornament 
as well as a 
vervuseful 
piece of fur 
niture, at a 


all. 
A Guest Room Suggestion 


A’ attraction in the guest-room is a 

small lacquered tray containing ar- 
ticles to whiten and polish the nails, also 
several creams and lotions for the skin. 
\ box serves the purpose better as it hides 
the labels which should be preserved for 
the user, 





A reading-light stand for 
those who may enjoy 
the luxury of reading in 
bed, or for the invalid 


price within the reach of 


Rubber Mats Prevent Wear 
ERFORATED drainboard mats of 
fine white rubber can be had to fit 
any shape or size drainboard. They les- 
sen the danger of chipping the dishes. 
Very pretty white rubber mats to place 
underneath a flower pot, water pitcher or 
teapot will prevent any injury to the pol- 
ished surface underneath. They are heat- 
proof and can be kept perfectly clean. 
They are obtainable in various sizes and 
shapes, in beautiful designs, from 15 cents 
upwards. 


































































January 


, / ‘HIS garden business is a good deal in 
the nature of a1 


a race—a race against 
conditions, weeds, insects and seasons 
or, to combine them all, against time. 


there were but time enough in spring, 


summer and autumn hat splendid gar 
dens each of us would have But tl 

Is not, it always 1 shor lhe 

way to get ahead to save the minutes 


in every possible way, and anyone having 
or intending to have a garden, no mattet 
on how small a scale, who wastes spare 


hours even in mid-winter, is accepting 


overwhelming handicap 


There is no greater saver of garden 
time than the planting plan. It means 
that when things open up in spring, eve! 
minute can be put into actual 
that everything needed—seeds, fertilizers, 
plants, etc., will be on hand and in 
proper quantities No waste of time 
materials. But more than this, it means 
vastly better result Verhaps if 


have been following the advice of this 
gazine, you are already using 


b 


here 
Plot the Whole Place 


I KOUND that the planting plan 
uch a help in worl 


i help earden K that 
extended the idea t farm crops mn 
hand and work under glass on the other. 
lo make a plan of a place of sixty four 
acres was the worl f several Sunday 
afternoons, but it was very good fun, and 
only the beginning of more pleasures 
follow Now whenever |] have a halt 
hour to spar f a winter's evening, 
nd a great deal of enjoyment in working 

ut still further details, for as yet it is but 
’ ugh-hewn cle f what I aim 
nake it But t st interes 
game I ever played 


P ' KRELAPS vou ive not as yet done 
il) thyat ’ 


ing to ur place except keep 
ing the front lawn cut and planting a few 
vegetable but even so, even if you have 
but a 20 x 20 ft. garden, make a plan now 
for the coming season's plantings. This 


s pertaining to 


individual prol 
7 | } 


should be made t 
and triangle 
indicate the locality 


convenience, and 
Keep such veget2bles 


onions, beets, carrots, ete.), in one sec 
; and tall-growing 


varieties, like cor 


a more elaborate de- 


scription of tl ‘ation and use of the 
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Make a plan now for your vegetable garden— 


it’s half the battle. Numbers indicate rows 


lems connected with the garden and grounds. Whe 


stamped envelope. 


planting plan, and also a list of the best 
standard vegetables. In preparing your 
plan, make careful use of the seed cata- 
logues. Obtain several, and study them 
thoroughly—only be sparing in your use of 
novelties until you have tried them out. 
lowards the end of this month you will 
want to start the first lots of cabbage, let- 
tuce, cauliflower, beets and onions. The 
onions may be started now, and set out in 
the spring, as soon as the ground is dry; 
they will surprise you and astonish your 
friends, both in size and quality resembl- 
ing the giant Spanish onions at the gro- 
cers. Use for this purpose Prizetaker, 
Gigantic Gibraltar or Mammoth Silver 
Skin. Plant in “flats,” in rich, light soil, 
in rows about three inches apart, and half 
an inch deep. When well started, thin out 
so they will stand about eight or ten to 
the foot. They should be about the size 
of lead-pencils when set out (about the 
first part of April). 


In the Flower Garden 


[’ you have no regular flower garden, 
devote a small part of your vegetable 
garden to flowers this year. Or, better 
still, make a long, narrow bed or border 
for flowers along some path. Very many 
of the annuals and hardy perennials are 
as easily grown as carrots. You can start 
them yourself in the house with your 
early vegetables, or else in a_ hot - bed, 
which should be made this month. A few 
hours’ work will see it an accomplished 
fact. Select a warm, sunny, sheltered 
spot on the south side of the house, or 
adjacent to some outbuilding. Clear the 
ground off level and if it isn’t frozen too 
hard, dig it out to the depth of a foot or 
eighteen inches, six feet square. This will 
give room for two 3 x 6 standard size 
sash, which you can buy either glazed or 
unglazed for a few dollars. Nail a2x2 
in. scantling along the north wall at a 
height sufficient to give an inside depth in 
front of two or two and one-half feet, 
at the same time allowing a six-inch drop 
for the glass. In other words, the scant- 
ling should be six inches higher than the 
front. For the front and sides use ordin- 
ary boards, supported by posts, and banked 


Scale in feet is shown at top and 0M the outside with earth or rough ma- 
nure. If no building is available against 
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which to build the frame, the back is made 
in the same way as the front. That's 
practically all there is to the frame, the 
labor is slight when one considers the re- 
ward of a garden six weeks ahead of time. 
Into this frame must now go the heat 
ing apparatus—twelve to eighteen inches 
of manure. Some persons make a prac 
tice of taking manure (which should be 
all or largely horse manure ), directly from 
the pit and using it. But a far better way, 
if you would be certain of results, is to 
take a sufficient quantity and build it up 
into a square heap his should be wet, 
but not soaked, while being put up. Af 
ter a week turn it and build into a heap 
again, putting the “outside inside” as 
much as possible \fter a few days 
ut this into the frame, tramping 
down well, then cover this with about 
: rden_ loa 
not f1 
the nearest florist’s or 
gin work on your frame, bring 
wheelbarrows of frozen earth 
garden and thaw it out over the furnace 
or in a warm cellar. A little dry sand or 
very well rotted manure will help bring 
it to the proper condition for use in the 
frames. The seed may be sown directly 
into this prepared bed, or in flats placed 
in the frames on top of the soil. In the 
former case, be sure that the temperature 
of the bed has receded to 7O degrees as 
indicated by a thermometer plunged in the 
soil. When the little seedling plants are 


ozen, you can either get some from 


ready for transplanting, set them in 
straight rows. Brief instructions about 


he proper way to care for plants in frames 
ill be given next month 


\s the days begin to lengthen it will 
good time to start new plants 
from cuttings of any favorites you may 
have on hand that may be increased in 
this manner. Firm, new growth that will 
snap off when broken is the best to use 


also be a 


Select pieces with two or three “eyes 
(leaf nodes), and cut off neatly. Place 
these in a deep plate or shallow box (not 
more than three inches deep) filled with 
coarse, gritty sand—builders’ sand is as 


good as any—kept constantly moist. Shade 
them for four or five days after cutting, 
and then give them as much light as pos- 
sible, without the direct full sunshine in 
the middle of the day. Most of the or- 
dinary flowering house plants may be pro- 
pagated in this way, and the small, new 
plants will be much more satisfactory than 
old ones to set out in the spring. 


Things to Do Now 
| PING in mind the fact that every 
hour’s work done now will give us 
just that much better start in the spring 
race against time, let everything that can 
be arranged ahead receive attention now. 
Lox ik over all your tor Is, and not only 


fix but sharpen them. There is almost as 
much difference between using a bright. 


sharp hoe and a rusty, dull one as there is 
between using a clean-cutting and a “‘pull- 
ing” razor, If there are new tools needed, 
why not get them now, while you have 
time to select just what you want? You 








Sow seeds in flats for both flowers and early 
vegetables. Then place the flats on top of 
the soil in a hotbed, transplanting the seed- 
lings into the latter when they become far 
enough advanced 


will probably want more flats and seed 
boxes, and there are old ones to fix up. 
look over any left-over seeds and throw 
away any carrots, leeks, onions, parsnips 
yr lettuce seed unless you can test it be- 

re using, for it is cheaper to buy it new 
than to take chances with old seed of these 
varieties. If you have frames already, see 
that they are in good repair and get your 
manure for them now, and treat as sug- 
gested above, before putting it into them. 


Do you do enough pruning? Nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of a thou- 
sand beginners do not. (Grapes and cur- 
rants and other small berries may be 
pruned now as well as later. Cut all very 
old wood out clear to the ground, and the 
newer growths back one-third to one-half. 


Perhaps the best investment you can 
possibly make at this time will be one or 
two Zor rd garden be TY ks. Word addressed 


to the editor of this department will bring 
you a catalogue of books on all rural sub- 
jects, which will in itself prove highly in- 


Make a hotbed frame now if you have put 
it off up to this time. Dig out the soil to 
a depth of eighteen inches and fill in with 
manure that has been stacked for several 
days. On this, spread four inches of good 
rich loam and cover it with the sash 





teresting. Any studying you may do along 
these lines is sure to bring big rewards next 
season. Isn't it better to spend a few dol- 
lars in the beginning to find out how to do 
things in the right way, than to leave it to 
costly and discouraging experience ? 


January in the Greenhouse 


N the greenhouse this is a busy month 

indeed. Towards the latter part the first 
sowings of all early spring vegetables will 
be made, and right away all stock plants 
not already started into growth should be 
given more moisture and heat, to start 
new growth for cuttings. The middle of 
this month should find the last crop of 
indoor lettuce in the beds, and plants 
stored for the first crop in the coldframes. 
lomatoes that were sown in December 
will need repotting pieparatory to being 
put in these beds or fruiting boxes, and 
cucumbers should be brought along to fol- 
low the lettuce. If there are not sufficient 
pansy plants in the frames, start a second 
crop now; with care they will make fine 
plants. If you are short of cannas, start 
them new, as the new shoots taken off and 
treated as cuttings will do finely. Put up 
shelves and make all the extra room pos- 
sible ; it will be needed when the seedlings 
are ready to transplant, and the plants in 
pots are given their final shift, which 
should in most cases be into four-inch 
pots. Remember that all work done now 
in advance means more accomplished 
next month. 


Some Ante-Season Hints 


AKE your garden plans early, and 
be ready for an early spring. 

Plant radishes remote from the tract 
infested by wire-worms last year. 

If your beets did not do well last year, 
try giving them some more manure, not 
directly, but well worked into the soil be- 
fore planting. 

Do not plant your potatoes in the same 
old place and invite the scab. 

When you are in doubt about crop ro- 
tation, plant the beans or peas in the loca- 
tion. They will do as well there as any- 
where else with the same amount of fer- 
tilizer as is given the rest of the garden. 

Work a little slaked lime into the soil 
where your cabbages are to be grown to 
prevent club-root. A garden well fertil- 
ized better resists the attacks of pests than 
one meagerly fed. 

Carrots grow well in soil enriched with 
cleanings from the hennery without any 
other manure. 

Fine cabbage follows beans, but does 
not grow well after potatoes. 

It is wise to plant peas where the gar- 
den is rather moist. A spell of dry weath- 
er tests them severely. 

Give the radishes just a little shade. 

Lettuce should not be where the soil 
is too dry or light. Parsley will stand 
such soil a little better. 

M. Rosperts CONOVER 












































































Ingenious 


SCHEMES 


LABOR-SAVING 


For Door Troubles 


I [ is quite a common thing, especially in 

Id houses, to have flight of stairs 
end abruptly in a door. In Colonial times 
with the meagre facilities for heating this 
arrangement was intended to keep the 
living-room free from the drafts and chill 


of the upper chambers Such a door is 
quite nuisance to open, as the knob 
placed it the ordinary heigh to be grasped 
from outside, is at a much lower level t 


tanding on 


the person 


He mu ich down awkwardly to opet 
the doo This is especially difficult and 
annoying if he is carryit invthing, or if 
the I l da I 
ple a nee n be fitted 

t ie troublesome k1 by simply util 
izing ite land lit 
hort art thres ( in length, t 
the ul yindle s tands nearl 
yn th the | in figure (« 
Th | hickne e equal ed | 
en ing ( ( etal gask« 
he from the ni Ru 
fairl exible wir end of 

irm ugh a all e about eighte« 
nche bove the locl \ttach kn 

) | f the wire nd the device \ 
turn the latch uff ient] to rele ise 
by mply lifting tl yper knob Phe 
uccompanving cut shows the manner of 
pla ng de ce 1 littl nprove 
ment ill tend to give added comfort 
the house and will save losing one’s ten 
per in groping unco f bl en thi 


l ngenious \\ ashboiler 


A \\ \SH Bi I] | IR tl if will not hol 
ver” has a rim on the inside 


ibout two inches from the top. The covet 
rests upon this brim, and no matter how 
lively the water boils, it will not run ove 
ind “spoil the whole range.” EK. Ek. H 


Tight Windows 


Wi!!! I the windows rattle and shake, 
nol old the house than 


( ( ente 
‘ + oe 1 { : — a ¢ 
even Neat und gives token oO! 
Warped r worn eather strips or no 
, ' ss , 
uch protection at all, allows the sash to 


bli rattling, ac 


1y chilling draughts and dust 

( | It unnec to go ovel 

all tl pentry t e] this, as a little 
three-bladed metal wedg in be bought 
( ‘ the troublesome condi 

ti el littl device 
‘ , ipplied wit! 

’ eing irried 
' ! lere finger pressure is all 
that juired to wedge it in place and 
it can be used perfectly well without be 
ine screwed fast. It f such size and 


THE 


construction that it is hardly noticeable 
and does not detract from the appearance 
of the woodwork. These wedges are fur 
nished either in nickel or copper finish 
and cost twenty-five cents for ten of the 
former and fifteen of the latter style. 





a . ‘ 
\. A Convenient 
Cooker 
\ USE! | ind 
A ‘ labor Ing 
Y 
ticle - n t 
LB ' 
l Mh €ics st ( 
l nl { ( ‘ t 
Wit ¢ I | 1} pies 
( 
| r the 
ees of electr 
1 mani 
r- is I e time { 
trouble. The uncook 
ul . 
4 l ( S piace 
e y te. ~ Tile 1 nN 
VY the ( ke ali the 
JN ectric current turned 
y 


A device to open 
OONTITI. 
a door at the ; 


foot of a flight ime the electricity | 
of stairs turnes tf, and the 
king is completed 
by the stored-up heat, without having 
disturb the foo 
he invention makes possible the us 


of electric cooking, hitherto desired for its 
facility and cleanliness, but too expensive 
for general use. ; Indeed, a comparison of 


cost of cooking the same articles by gas 





a window from rattling 


(43) 


HOUSE 


a” ad HCW 
tress has a 


ner of 
unnoticeable opening. In another house 


“ont 
COM] 


pane 


This pivoted three-bladed wedge will prevent 


Devices 


AND SHORT CUTS IN 


AND IN THE GARDEN 


and by this new cooker shows the latter 
method to be about twelve per cent. cheap- 


I 
This method of cooking economizes 


ime for a busy housewife, especially one 


doing her own work. In the “inte: 


regnum” of the kitchen it is a decided 


boon. For instance, the current may be 
turned on for a few minutes before re- 
tiring, and heat enough will be generated 


cereal OvVvel 


night and still have 


he stove hot enough to start the coffee in 
the morning; or a meal may be started in 
le morning, and the wife after turning 
tf the current may go out with perfect 
mposure and return to find the meal 
¢ dy i crv< L hie ( endered b 
ls device 1s 1 lat it | eates and pre 
>¢ es hea aking ile » SAV ( 
unused supply from break ‘king 
~{ dinne Se 


Safety Boxes 
house, seen recently, the m1 
“safety box” built in her 


wh room tor the tempor 


i 


keeping of 


money and small articles of value. The 
box is sunken beneath the flo and has 
ver moved by a secret spring; ac 


11 1 


the rug still furthe: mnceals its 


here is a similar cache at one end of a 


window-box built with panels: in this case 


] ] 


a panel pushes back, revealing the opening 


~ 
‘ ° 
} 


hich is further reinforced with a lock on 


an inner door Che bottom stair also pro- 


vides an excellent hiding-place, accessible 


I 


in a number of practical ways. In an old- 


fashioned house, having fireplaces with 


paneled walls, there are a number of tiny 


artirents reached through | sliding 


(Of course these safety boxes are not 
fireproof, and would doubtless be discern- 
able to a lengthy and professional search, 
but for the ordinary instances of hasty 
ransacking of houses by sneak thieves or 
unreliable servants they offer absolute 
protection. \rice M. ASHTON 


Renewing Burlap 

Hil floors of the rented house in 
which we live are too poor to be 
used uncovered with rugs, so we put down 
a dull green art burlap for the edges. 
\fter a vear’s use, this was so faded as 
to be unfit for use \fter cleaning the 
burlap and tacking it securely in place, 
[ went over it with a green dve of the de 
sired shade, using a wide paint brush for 
the purpose. When this had dried we 
found our burlap better than it had ever 
been before, as the wetting caused it to 
shrink a little, and it became smooth and 
tight and easy to sweep. A good, service- 
able dye can be purchased for this use 
which will hold its color fresh and un- 

faded for a considerable time. A. M. A. 
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Demands your 


attention for the 
following reasons :— 


It is operated entirely by one person. 
It is operated entire ly by foot. 


Easy and simple to clean. 
$20.00 complete. 


Money returned if found unsatisfactory. 


\ 


ts the da Ving 


THE SINGLE-HANDED 
VACUUM CLEANER 


A simple walking movement supplies the 
power. 


It isthe only Single- Handed Cleaner made. 


It's portable; weighs only 20 lbs., and is 
easily moved by the foot on the floor, 
or carried from room to room. 


The vacuum is larger than in any other, 
and more quickly and effectively sucks 
up the dirt. 


The greatest labor-saving device of the age. 


WICKWIRE & GARRISON 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 





































































50% Cheaper 
than Paint 


100% More Art- 
istic than Paint 


Paint now costs more 
than twice as much as 
Cabot’s Shingle Stains, 
ind painting costs more 
than twice as much as 
staining, because paint 





ing requires SK1 » while 

any intelligent laborer 

can apply our stains 

perfectly and_ rapidly, 

either by using a wide, Stained with Cabot’s Stains 

flat brush, or dipping. Davis, McGrath & Shepard, Arch’ts, New York 
The stains give beauti- 

ful coloring effects, soft, deep and transparent, on shingles, siding, or boards. The 
creosote penetrates a1 the ugh! l You save half your 


1 vughly preserves the w 
ing bill, double the beauty ; 


of your house, and keep 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
Tent nat Walla ann Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt 





the woodwork sound, 





and the owner says 
“Experience has more than justified this method. The second story rooms 
are in summer as cool as those on the first floor, while in winter all the rooms 


are warm and comfortable in the coldest windy weather. 

“The cost was $20 
for the whole house, 
and for this $20 the 
owner gets warmth 
and comfort and re- 
duced coal bills as 
long as the house 
stands, Can you make 
a better investment?” 
Quilt is not e mere build- 
ing paper. it is « heat- 
proof and cold-proof in- 
sulator. 

You can get our 
goods all over the 
country. Send for free 
samples and name of 
nearest agent 


SAMUEL CABOT 
inc. 











Manfg. Chemists 


, ” ; 11 OLIVER ST. 
Lined with Quilt and stained with Cabot’s Shingle Stains BOSTON, - - MASS. 


























Beautifully illustrated Catalogue, 144 large 


pages, ready January 1. Mailed free 


Eschscholtzia Thorburni 


(California Poppy.) 


Hardy Annual. 


Sow 





About one-half natural size 


Catalogue ready January 1 


outdoors in spring 

The grandest ot all Esch- 
scholtzias. The unopened 
buds on outer side of 
petals are of the deepest 
crimson, toning down in 
the inner side to bright 
flame color and molten 
gold. We will mail a 
packet of this valuable 
novelty and a copy of our 
beautiful catalogue, the 
best seed annual published 
in America—for only 10 
cts., stamps orcoin. (Reg- 
ular price of seed 15 cts. 
per packet.) Write today. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


33 Barclay Street and 38 Park Place, (Dept. 2), New York 











Boddington’s 191] Garden Guide 
Complete, Practical, Up-to-date--a copy here for YOU 


A distinctly SUCCESSFUL garden, such as you admire and hope for this year, comes 
always as the result of careful planning, selecting and planting Quality’’ seeds, of course, 
are the first essentials Ihe second, and just as import- 














ant, consideration is the proper planting of these seeds 
and the right care of them tiil they mature. 

‘ Boddington’s Garden Guide for 1911—144 pages, 
profusely illustrated throughout, 
handsome art covers — discusses 


bject from beginning to 


this su 
end It lists practically every- 
thing required for the American 
Garden ind contains in many 
cases full cultural directions 


by well-known authorities 
Our 1911 Special Offer— 
A Quarter-Pound of Or- 


chid - Flowering Mixed 
Sweet Pea Seec for 25c 













Maud Holmes > 
(Spencer Sweet Pea) ” 






Als For twenty-five cents we will mail, 
(ANB postpaid, one-fourth pound of seed of 

the most beautiful Orchid-Flowering 
Sweet Peas you ever grew The variety 
illustrated herewith, Maud Holmes, is only 
one of our Sweet Pea novelties for 1911, and 
is fully described on page 4 of our New 
Garden Guide. 

Our Sweet Peas have won many notable 
prizes the past year, including the Morse 
Silver Cup for the finest collection of Sweet 
Peas at the annual exhibition of the National 
Sweet Pea Society of America, July 12th 


“Bodding- 
ton’s 
Flower 
Seeds have 
Helped to 
Make the 
Gardens of 


America and 13th, 1910. This is the second time we 
oe have been awarded this prize 
Famous. Whether or not you order, however, you 


may secure our Garden Guide free upon request. 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON, Seedsman 
Department H, 342 West 14th Street, New York City 
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\yw/\’ for any building— 
for any institution— aly 
any place—anywhere I) 


No matter where you want water, or how much 
you want, or under what conditions you want 
it, it will pay you to investigate the 


Kewanee System 
of Water Supply 


No city water system provides better water supply 
service. With your own private plant—a Kewanee 
System—you can have an abundance of water de- 
livered under strong pressure, to all your fixtures 
and hydrants—to the bathroom, kitchen, laundry, 

lawn, stables, garage— anywhere. 

Thousands of Kewanee System: are in use 
every day, year in and year out, for supplying 
city, country and suburban homes, private and 
public institutions, country clubs, schools, 
apartment buildings, fraternal homes, factories, 

towns, etc. 

The Kewanee System is a high quality water 
system through and through. It is the only 
absolutely guaranteed no-trouble system 

























































Write for our Catalog No. 44 and 
full information. Estimates and 
engineering service free. 


— Kewanee Water Supply Co. 
Kewanee, Illino 
2080 Hudson-Terminal Bldg., 50 Church 
Street, New York ity. 
1212 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
305 Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















THOSE VELVETY LAWNS 


with their sr th rf fu ven growth and freedom from weeds show the 
DUNHAM ROLLERS Patentea) 
flat and the roots forced back to the soil or the 


i ! ar sy t hand that a child can keep the lawn in perfect 
t r ts Dunham r rs to be turned on their axis without 
> t which explains 

n I with wi ny i may ne be tamlilar. 


o t Write today. 


The ies Company, 734-762 First Ave., Berea, Ohio 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of Land Rollers, Soil 
ulverizers and Packers for all purposes. 


Eastern Office, The Dunham Co., Dept. E, 6 Albany St., N. Y. City 
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The Best Use of Stone Work 
(Continued from page 39) 
will be fully convinced that the keynote of 
the successful treatment of stonework is 
naturalness and simplicity, as opposed to 
distortion and labored artificiality. 

\lmost as objectionable as the “hammer 
dressed” rubble distortion is the wall faced 
with squared pitch-faced stone. By “pitch- 
faced” masonry we mean that in which the 
face of the stones is roughly dressed so as 
to make the front of the horizontal joint a 
straight line. It is used for work when a 
rugged appearance is desired without the 
extreme roughness of quarry-faced ma- 
sonry. The illustration shows the side wall 
of a foolish little two-story building built 
of pitch-faced chunks of the sort of gran- 
ite that is used in bridge piers or large 
buildings. The style is stilted and awk- 
ward in appearance, and has nothing to 
recommend it, 

One of the best examples of a simply 
built quarry-faced coursed rubble wall, is 
shown in one of the accompanying illus- 
trations. The courses are not more than 
six to eight inches in height. The color ef- 
fect of the iron-stained, untooled stone is 
excellent. 

Another commendable feature of Colo- 
nial masonry was that native stone was 
perforce employed. The propriety of using 
the materials nature afforded on the spot, 
thereby securing harmony with local con- 
ditions, cannot be questioned. It avoided 
any jarring note of far-fetched ostenta 
tion 

Masonry, of course, should be adapted 
to the type or purpose of the building. For 
the modest country place no more con- 
sistent style of stonework can be found 
than the Colonial. It is unpretentious and 
thoroughly honest. Not many of us are 
multi-millionaires who can afford to build 
palatial seats such as have sprung up in 
some parts of the country, but great num- 
bers can and do build cheerful, unostenta- 
tious, livable homes. For homes such as 
these, Colonial masonry is thoroughly in 
keeping. This paper aims in no way to 
decry the use of other styles of masonry in 
the proper place, but only advocates the 
faithful adherence to Colonial principles 
where they are manifestly suitable. It is 
only a plea for sanity and simplicity, and 
avoidance of fantastic conspicuousness. 
For great country seats, for large town 
houses, for public buildings of any sort, 
carefully cut and imported stone is a neces- 
sity, and masonry of Colonial type would 
be painfully incongruous. Finally, the ele- 
ment of cheapness, insured by using what 
is near at hand, is not to be despised. 

\ few words of caution to the intending 
homebuilder will not be out of place. Study 
the stonework around you and elsewhere 
before you build, and take time to make up 
vour mind as to exactly what you wish. 
Insist that the architect show you in his 
drawings exactly the appearance of the 
masonry to be stipulated in the specifica- 
tions. Then, when all else is decided, 
watch the builders like a hawk, not trust- 
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ing too much to the vigilance of the archi- 
tect. He is only human, and also has much 
other work to do, and, as you are the most 
deeply interested person, it 1s to be ex- 
pected you should be the most watchful. 
Finally, insist that the stones be laid on 
their “natural bed,” that is to say, the 
strata !ving horizontally, as usually found 


in the quarry. If you do not do this, you 
will rue the oversight when some of the 
stones begin to weather badly 


The Real Meaning and Use of 
Architectural Detail 
(Continued from page 37) 

\ form of applied decoration that is very 
common and extremely characteristic was 
the use of ornament in panels under a man- 
tel-shelf, either over pilasters or columns, 
or in a center panel in the frieze. This was 
made of papter-maché, and a number of 
well-defined motives were in common use. 
In the narrow panel above a pilaster a vase 
or urn, either with or without flowers, was 
lI—more often it was a sheaf 
of wheat or a pineapple. These two forms 
were especially popular with the Colonial 
builder. It is difficult to imagine why such 
a fruit as the pineapple, which must have 
been very rare in Coloniai days, should 
have taken so prominent a place as a deco 
rative motive, but it was to be found both 
in relief and as a free-standing ornament 
on gate posts in “broken” pediments, as in 
the Brown House at Salem, and even on 
the newel-posts of a stairway. This ex- 
ample at the Brown House 1s, so far as | 
know, unique in its realism. The pineapple 
was usually severely conventionalized, and 
usually had more the form of an acorn 
than of the real fruit 

In the panels in the centre of a mantel 
there were many motives in use. The eagle 
was common, but often the decoration was 
in the form of a pastoral scene in rather 
low relief, and sometimes it was a bit of 
mytholog, 

In the stairways the Coloniai designer 
usually spread himself. The balusters were 
often turned in intricate twisted shapes, 
with several varieties used in the same 
stair, and the ends of the steps were deco 
rated with a sort of bracket form which 
had great decorative value. 

[In all these forms the designer was in- 
fluenced very strongly by the precedent of 
his surr uincings, and one does not find 
originality, so much as a careful striving 
for refinement, in the use of the detail, and 
a fine sense of the fact that he was building 
in wood. As a result, both the moldings 
and the detail have a rather thin, attenu- 
ated character, which is most appropriate 
to the material. 

If one wishes to reproduce the character 
of a Colonial house, it is necessary to fol- 
low carefully the forms and motives which 
were actually used in the old work, and to 
stick very closely to precedent. I know of 
one architect, famous for his Colonial 
houses, who does not attempt to design his 
moldings, but who has a box of examples 


sometimes usec 






















Serve the 
Unexpected Visitor 


with Nabisco Sugar Wafers. 


They add a new delight to light 
refreshment and turn your “little 
treat” into a feast of deliciousness. 


The blending of delicately rich 


pastry and sweet ceiiters captivates 
the taste of everybody. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE. TOKENS — all the enthralling good- 
ness of NABISCO—and covered with rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured; It takes over twenty years 
to grow such ‘Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


We-do the long waiting---thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give 
an immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES "k pritavetenia, Pa. 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
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Edward Miller € @s 


inven Bley n Wwe MILLER 
wal FIXTURES 





UTILITY AND BEAUTY 
THESE are the principles upon which all MIL. LER F xtures 
mps nstructed lhe are mad sive the greatest 
manner most agreeable to the e) al nd 
te to the room 
lhe 


MI LER lin 


1 ~ 
reasonable pri 


Try ORDER THROUGH ANY RELIABLE DEALER 


Sbisir 


\ME When buying Lighting Fixtures of any kind 
» eA" Fo,) look for this mark. It guarantees all that is 
‘J best in this line of ow 


nin ire ( atal 2s illustrating 





= Gas al d 
: Desk and Piano Lights, Student and 
us stati what ici d of lighting you ar 
| send you some interesting information 


Seecied Designs peace on Contract 


EDWARD saggy & CO. 


144.) Fa t 1s Mil St.. Meriden 











A Butler’s Pantry Door 


should swing both ways; should close gently and 
without noise and stop at once at the centre 
without vibrating. Theonly way to accomplish 
this is to use the ““‘BARDSLEY’’ CHECKING 
HINGE. It goes in the floor under the door 
and there are no ugly projections on the door. 





JOSEPH BARDSLEY 
147-151 Baxter Street New York City 
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of the old work which he has rescued from 
houses that were being torn down; and 
when a molding is to be detailed, the de- 
signer goes to the box and picks out a good 
one, which is accurately followed in the 
buildiag. The result is that this architect’s 
work has all of the charm of the old work. 
Of course, this method might easily lead to 
the most absurd results without a very in- 
timate knowledge of the style and a well- 
developed sense of fitness. 


A Setting for the Country Home 
(Continued from page 30) 
homestead without having in mind an 
abundant supply of food for song birds, 
our allies in fighting insects. Barberries 
are good for this purpose, as are also the 
berries of the beautiful wild cherry and 

mulberry trees. 

Now you comprehend, I think, my idea 
of lawns as something nicely adjusted to 
the needs of the people, and the birds, and 
the bees—not simply as conventional plan- 
tations of costly trees. Nor does a lawn 
consist of a smoothly shaved plot of grass. 
Grasses are all beautiful, and quite as beau- 
tiful when waving in the wind as when 
sheared close to the ground. A gor xd coun- 
try lawn should be mowed three or four 
times a year, with a scythe. At the same 
time do not get it into your head that ev- 
ery dandelion must be picked out, and ev- 
ery other little wild beauty dug out. Leave 
the little fussy lawns to crowded cities, 
where nothing simpler, sweeter and more 
homelike can be afforded. 


Lighting Fixtures of Character 
(Continued from page 23) 
some points of individual taste, however, 
that should be considered in connection 
with the furniture arrangement. For in- 
stance, the boudoir, dressing-room and 
bathroom should have fixtures convenient 
for completing the toilet. It is often found 
that the chiffonier or dressing-table can- 
not be placed in proper relation to the wall 
brackets, or that the shaving mirror is al- 
ways in the dark. Besides these considera- 
tions, there is the problem of embarrassing 
shadows on the window shades. These are 
some of the difficulties that, if taken care 
of beforehand, save untold trouble, disap 
pointment, and annoyance later on. 


What the Period Styles Really Are 


(Continued from page 18) 





those they have designed have much 
beauty of line. Robert Adam was one of 
the first to assemble the pieces that later 
grew into the sideboard—a table, two 
pedestals, and a cellaret. There is a 
sideboard designed by him for Gillows, in 
which the parts are connected, and it is at 
least one of the ancestors of the beautiful 
Shearer and Hepplewhite ones and our 
modern useful, though not always beauti- 
ful, article. 

Shearer’s furniture was simple and 
dainty in design, and he has the honor of 
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making the first real serpentine sideboard, 
about 1780, which was not a more or less 
disconnected collection of tables and pedes- 
tals. It was the forerunner of the Hepple- 
white and Sheraton sideboards that we 
know so well. Shearer is now hardly 
known even by name to the general world, 
but without doubt his ideal of lightness 
and strength in construction had a good 
deal of influence on his contemporaries and 


rlowe»rs 


The different combinations of 

“C” curves and cyma curves 

that help one to date Chip- 

pendale chairs. The first 

ngure shows the familiar 

curved top that is so char- 

acteristic of Chippendale’s earliest work. 

Most of these early backs were fitted 

with cabriole legs. The growing influ- 

ence of the French styles is shown in the 

third column. At this time the ribbon-back 

chair, which he elaborated to such an ex- 

tent, developed. Although the Gothic and 

Chinese designs, and the various ladder- 

back forms (shown in the last sketch), 

are found from 1760-70, these drawings 

show the growing tendency toward re- 

straint and simplicity which marked the 

later years. These are but the merest 

suggestions of splat outlines and curves, 

but they show the most common varia- 
tions of design 


The transition from Chippendale to 
Hepplewhite, about 1780-1790, was not 
sudden, as the last style of Chippendale 
was simpler and had more of the classic 
feeling in it. Hepplewhite says, in the 
preface to his book: “To unite elegance 
and utility, and blend the useful with the 
agreeable, has ever been considered a dif- 
ficult but an honorable task.”” He some- 
times failed and sometimes succeeded. His 
knowledge of construction enabled him to 
make his chairs with shield, oval, and 
heart-shaped backs. The tops were slight- 
ly curved, also the tops of the slats, and at 
the lower edge where the back and the 
splat join, a half rosette was carved. He 
used straight or tapering legs with spade 
feet for his furniture, often inlaid with 
bellflowers in satinwood. The legs were 
sometimes carved with a double ogee curve 
and bead molding. The upholstery was 
fastened to the chairs with brass-headed 
tacks, often in a festoon pattern. Oval- 
shaped brass handles were used on his 
bureaus, desks, and other furniture. He 
did not use much carving, but used inlay of 
satinwood, etc., oval panels, lines, urns, 
and many other motives common to the 
other cabinet-makers of the day. He made 
many sideboards, some, in fact, going back 
to the side table and pedestal idea, and 
bottle-cases and knife-boxes were put on 
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“The Clear Track” 


Two men a thousand miles apart 


talk to each other by telephone 
without leaving their desks. 


Two wires of copper form the 
track over which the talk travels 
from point to point throughout a 
continent. 


Moving along one railroad track 
at the same time are scores of trains 
carrying thousands of passengers. 
The 


telephone track must be 


clear from end to end to carry the 
voice of one customer. 


The Bell system has more than 
ten million miles of wire and reaches 
over five million telephones. This 
system is operated by a force of 
one hundred thousand people and 
makes seven billion connections a 
year—twenty million “clear tracks” 
a day for the local and long dis- 
tance communication of the Ameri- 
can people. 


The efficiency of the Bell system depends upon 
“One System, One Policy, Universal Service.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
ANb ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 




























HEATH 2 TWITCHELL, Architects 
Tacoma, Washington 


Let us HELP YOU with your 


. . 
Color Scheme Dexter 
half-timbered, shingled all over or rough clap Brothers 

ould harmonize with its surroundings as well as being artist English 


Whether your house is 
arded, it st 


in itself. Our miniature stained shingles will enable you to decide, right on Shingle 
the ground, which colors are best Stain 
Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains ure on 
every 
jo more than beautify—they protect adding years to the life of the wood barrel 
And the colors will not fade The secret lies in the use of the best English ge 
ground colors mixed in linseed and our own Dexter preservative ot OX 


Write for booklet and sample miniature shingles TODAY. 
115 Broad St , Bostos, Haws. 
Dexter Brothers CO. irae Office, 1133 Broadway, N.Y. 
Vakers of I 


H. M. Hooker Co., ¢ 
, Philadelphia, F. H. McDon 
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Petrifax Cement Coating 


*hicago, John D. S. Potts, 218 Race] 
uld, Grand Rapids, Mich., F. 7 

, Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Wash. and Portland, Ore 
, Atlanta, Ga-, Birmingham and Mont- ¥ 
New Orleans La. 
Totten, Security Bldg., St. Louis, 
AND DEALERS 
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Funts Fine Furnirure 


So Perfect and So Peerjess 





ADVANCE EXHIBIT of 
SPRING and SUMMER STYLES 


All the finer‘ attributes of “FLINT QUALITY” will be found 
in our Advance Showing of Spring and Summer Styles. 


These comprise the newest productions in Enameled and _ Light 
Colored Woods including exquisite reproductions of Eighteenth Century 
designs, both English and French, many of which have present day 
requirements added and cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 


Seventy Years’ Service has confirmed FLINT’S FINE FURNITURE, 
enhanced the value of the FLINT Trade-Mark and established beyond 
dispute our guarantee for LOWEST PRICES and HIGHEST 


QUALITY. 
Geo. C. Funt Co. 


‘43-47 West 23"Sr. 24-28 West 24°Sr 








IT IS THE BEST FLOOR MADE 
FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, BANKS. PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
THEATRES AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES, BEING SANITARY. 
NON-SLIPPERY, SOFT AND COMFORTABLE TO THE TREAD, 
BEAUTIFUL IN COLORS AND DESIGNS AND DURABLE. 


New York, ¥. Y., 91-93 Chambers Street $t. Louis, Mo., 218-220 Chestnut Street 

Chicago, !l!., 150 Lake Street Portiand, Ore., 40 First Street 

Philadelphia, Pa,, 118-120 Worth 8th Street Boston, Mass., 232 Summer Street 

San Francisco, Calif., 129-13) First Street Indianapolis, ind., 207-209 South Meridian Street 

Pittsburg, Pa., 933-935 Liberty Avenue London, England, 13-15 Southampton Row 
Spokane, Wash., 163 South Lincoln Street 
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the ends of the sideboards. The urn- 
shaped knife-cases were especially beauti- 
ful. The large pieces of furniture, such as 
highboys, chests-of-drawers, and wash- 
stands, changed very little from those made 
in the day of Chippendale, and retained 
much of their heaviness of design. The 
best work of Hepplewhite & Co. was done 
between 1785-1795. 

Thomas Sheraton was born in 1750, and 
was a journeyman cabinet-maker when he 
went to London. His great genius for fur- 
niture design was combined with a love of 
writing tracts and sermons, and he also 
published a book on furniture called the 
“Drawing Book.” Unfortunately for his 
success in life, he had a most disagreeable 
personality, being conceited, jealous, and 
perfectly willing to pour scorn on his 
brother cabinet-makers. This impression 
he quite frankly gives about himself in his 
books. The name of Robert Adam is not 
mentioned, and this seems particularly un- 
pleasant when one thinks of the latter's un- 
doubted influence on Sheraton’s work. 
Sheraton’s unfortunate disposition prob- 
ably helped to make his life a failure, and 
when he died he left his family in very 
poor circumstances. There is no doubt, 
however, that he designed most beautiful 
furniture, although much of the work at- 
tributed to him may have been done by 
Shearer and others. His influence was so 
great that it has at least given his name to 
a very beautiful period of furnitur 

Sheraton’s chair backs are rectangular in 
design, with urn splats, and splats divided 
into seven radiates, and also many other 
designs. The legs for his furniture were at 
first plain, and then tapering and reeded. 
He used some carving, and a great deal of 
stainwood and tulipwood were inlaid in the 
mahogany; he also used rosewood. The 
bellflower, urn, festoons, and acanthus 
were all favorites of his for the decoration. 
Sheraton’s list of articles of furniture is 
long, for he made almost everything from 
knife-boxes to “chamber-horses,” which 
were contrivances of a saddle and springs 
for people to take exercise upon at home. 
His sideboards, card-tables, sewing-tables, 
tables of every kind, chairs—in fact, every- 
thing he made during his best period— 
have a sureness and beauty of line that 
makes it doubly sad that through the stress 
of circumstances he should have deserted 
it for the style of the Empire that was then 
the fashion in France. Some of his Em- 
pire designs have much beauty, while oth- 
ers are too dreadful, but it was the begin- 
ning of the end, and the nineteenth cen- 
tury saw the beautiful principles of the 
eighteenth century lost in a bog of ugli- 
ness. 

There were many other cabinet-makers 
of merit that space does not allow me to 
mention, but the great four who stood head 
and shoulders above them all were Chip- 
pendale, Adam, Hepplewhite and Shera- 
ton. They, being human, did much work 
that is best forgetten, but the heights to 
which they all rose have set a standard for 
English furniture in beauty and construc- 
tion that it would be well to keep in mind. 
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JEWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Auburn, N, Y. 
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B. G. PRATT C0. 50 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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COUNTRY HOMES 


enjoy city comforts and conven 
iences at less cost than kerosene, 
tricity or acetylene, 
by using 
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Economy Gas Machine 


ge for light and kitchen fuel. 
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without batteries or wires. 
or write for list of satisfied customers 


same as electric 


Call 


Economy Gas Machine Co., 


437 Main Street 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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We are selling year old plants of this wonder- 
ful rose at $2.00 each. 


WEST CHESTER, 
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splendid virtues added t is as hardy 
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Speaking of Greenhouses--- 
How About One Like This 

If you have in mind one about fifty feet long, and, say, eighteen feet wide, 
with a work room on the end, then this ought to come pretty near to it. Of course 
the work room can be any design. 

If this one doesn’t suit, and we only knew what you would like, we could sug- 
gest a house---a design---a price that doubtless would come pretty close to suiting'you. 

The very best way to get going on the subject is for you to write to us. That 
gives us the chance to send you our catalog, or make an appointment to come and 
talk things over with you. 


But whatever you do, have a U-Bar house---the catalog tells why. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 









U-BAR CO. 
1 MADISON AVE.NEW YORK. 











Fall setting - time is here. Order now our , hae thrifty, Pear, 
Peach, Apple Trees, Berry Bushes, Roses, California Privet — anything in 
the nursery line. Millions of plants and trees ready. Handsome catalogue 
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A Word of Advice to the 
Homemaker from an Expert 
House Decorator 





l'nder this heading is appearing a series 
letters containing ad é n the interior finish 
é stion and furnishing of the Modern Home 
The will be found full f helpful and pra 
—— 
ficadl sugg ft ’ 
— 
ty yuestios pertaining ft the alt e ad 
lressed f Vargaret Greenleaf ( nsuiting 
Decorator for Murpl Varnish Company, wil 
receive prompt attention 


LETTER NO. 3 


This bit of a Colonial interior is full of good 
suggestions to the prospective builder. The 
Palladian window, the spindle screen on the 
stair and balustrade with hand rail of mahogany 
are details which are characteristic and beautiful. 
The ivory enamel of the standing woodwork is 
in delightful contrast with the two toned blue 
of the wall covering. The dignity and stateliness 
of a pure Colonial interior provides a perfect 
setting for fine old mahogany and early Georgian 
furniture, and to the owner of taste and dis- 
cretion there is much pleasure to be found in the 
assembling of such pieces in rooms of this type, 

The beautiful satin-like surface of the enamel 
made by Murphy Varnish Company will be 
found to give the highest satisfaction. The tone, 
the finish and the lasting qualities of their goods 
are unsurpassed, and as the standing woodwork 
of a Colonial interior is its most characteristic 
asset the right material must be used to obtain 
the right result. 

It costs no more to apply these than a cheaper 
grade of material which will requireearly renewal 
if not removal. 




















Write for sampl panels showing these 
finishes, and if you decide (as you will on see 
ing them) to become a customer of the Com 
pany. you are entitled to the full service of 
the Department of Decuration, which includes 
suggestions and samples of wall covering and 
drapery materials, cuts of fixtures, furniture 
and rugs The scheme sent you will be made 


up for your house and is not a stock scheme. 


Address Department of Decorations 


Murphy Varnish Company 


345 Fifth Avenue, New York 














MILLS WATER 
TUBE BOILERS 











No. 24 Mills Water Tube Steam Boiler 
‘THIS make of boiler 


is endorsed by lead- 
ing heating engineers as 
the refinement of boiler 
making. 

A trial will demon- 
strate its economy. 

Fire Tube surface 
greater, Grate area less, 
larger CombustionCham- 
bers than ordinary Sec- 
tional makes is the reason. 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


Manufacturers of 


BOILERS and RADIATORS 
FOR HEATING 


1225 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















RIFE Hydraulic Rams 


Require no attention nor expense. Operate continuously. 


Complete installation for suppl ying Dwelling Houses, 
Greenhouses, Lawns, Fountains and Gardens. 


Operate under a fall of 18 inches 
to 50 feet, raising water 30 feet for 
each foot of fall. Develops 80 per cent. 
efficiency. Installed with pneumat- 
ic tanks where overhead tanks are 
objectionable. 





mal! gardens, railroad tanks and 


for irrigation. 


Catalogues and 
Estimates Free 


RIFE PUMPING ENGINE CO. 


2502 Trinity Bldg.. New York, U.S. A. 


We have plants for towns, for- 
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The Fireproof House 
(Continued from page 15) 


tration on the top of page 15). In these 
channels between the rows are laid twisted 
iron rods, and over these is poured con- 
crete. When the temporary support 1s ta- 
ken away the result is a series of rein- 
forced concrete beams supporting the tiles 
between them. mn this may be laid any 
sort of a finished floor—either of tiles or 
of wood on “sleepers.” 

In regard to the matter of the fireproof 
roof, it must be admitted that the expense 
of a form of construction requiring rein- 
forced concrete beams, with tile in_ be- 
tween, adds very largely to the cost of the 
house. Ordinarily it would be considered 
sufficient protection to build the roof con- 
struction of wood, as shown in the detail, 
covering the rafters with boards on which 
are laid either slate or roofing tiles. This 
would prevent any damage from fire by 
sparks falling on the outside, and on ac- 
count of the exceedingly tight construction 
of a house of this kind, there is very little 
chance of a fire starting from the attic. 
For the flames to gain any headway at all 
they must be fed from below by a good 
draft, which, of course, is easily prevented 
in this type of building. 

The cost of a hollow tile house is about 
15 per cent. higher than that of first-class 
wood construction, where the new mate- 
rial is readily obtainable and where the 
workmen are familiar with its use. The 
increased cost is not large when one takes 
into consideration the fact that the cost of 
maintenance is almost nothing, and in the 
country districts, where the fire risk is 
great, the cost of insurance is far less. In 
addition to these considerations, there are 
those of endurance and stability. The 
wooden houses of Colonial days lasted for 
many years, but they were built exception- 
ally well. Those of today will not measure 
up to the same standard. With a fireproof 
house, however, we are building for gene- 
rations, in addition to having the feeling of 
security that comes only with a complete 
protection from the dangers of fire. 


Protecting the Owner In His 
Specifications 
BY CHARLES Kk. FARRINGTON 
HERE should be in every set of speci- 
fications some clauses pre tecting the 
owner against loss in case of damage done 
to work already finished by one contrac- 
tor, which may be injured by the fault of 
another. Such instances are constantly 
happening, and to have oneself thorough- 
ly protected from all needless expense or 
worry is good, indeed. The following ex- 
amples may be considered typical of many 
which could also have been given if it were 
not for lack of space. 

A gutter had been placed in position, 
but had not been “accepted” by the archi- 
tect, because it was only a part of the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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, imr f y rt with Livingston’s “True 

Blue’ Seeds They grow very easily in any soil and 
e t tt plants vear elegant, long-stemme d, fra 
} in great masses Fine for vases, 


larming everywl iere, 


nati Top-Notch Mixture 10 Cents 


finest in the world! 
oft enormous 


Our mixture is the 


- Prod ces flowers 
size and the plants ray - all 
‘ n un til killed by frost. 






You coul lds n't plant anything 

better, and nothing is easier 

t ance Large packet ro | 

ounce 15 cents, 2 

ounces for 25 cents. One 
vince will plant 
feet of row. 


Beautiful Catalog | 


FREE 
Tells how to 


raise the | 
prettiest flowers and | 
best vegetables, Truth- | 
ful descriptions and | 
more than 250 T 
to Nature’ 
tions will help you to 
form a correct idea of 
the things we 
Write for a free copy 
of this fine 130 page 
book today. 


The LIVINGSTON 
SEED CO. 
416 N. High St. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


‘True | 
illustra- | 


sell. | 











Stanley’s Ball-Bearing Hinges 


Nothing equals them for 
hanging doors either in 


Big Public Bui:dings or 


Private Dwel.ings 


Two will frequently take the place of three 

ordinary hinges, and their action is noise- 

less and perfect. TMade in Wrought Bronse 
and Steel. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Myrtle Street, New Britain, Conn. 
New York Office: 79 Chambers Street 
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**Tiles for Fireplaces’’ 
**Tiles on the Porch Floor’’ 











Tiles for fireplace S nx 


Ina fireplace, between the woodwork and the fire, there 
is achance to make or mar this most interesting feature 


Do not decide upon the treatment of this space until 
you know all about tiles for fireplaces. 
terial offers such opportunities for decorative effects, 
such a range of harmonizing colors and, on the practical 
side, such durability and cleanliness. 

For the guidance of home builders we have four 
unusual booklets on the use of tiles which we send free. 


“Tiles for the Kitchen and Laundry 
**Tile for the Bathroom”’ 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers, Room 2, Reeves Bidg., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Don’t Blame the COAL-Man 


For 


the 


marring your siding, breaking glass 
and __ soiling 
the lawn, 


when putting 
i coal in the 
 cellarthrough 
fan ordinary 


f cellar win- 


dow. 





THE MAJESTIC FUEL CHUTE 


protects the building. Made in 3 sizes, and if 
light is desired a rubber glass window can be fur- 
nished for the door. 

Write for catalogue and 
dealer. 


MAJESTIC FURNACE & FDY. CO. 
C C Dept. 


name of nearest 





Huntington, Ind. 














I ON’T make the mistake of omitting fireplaces 

in order to save money. They will add far more 
in comfort and in increased value of the house than 
they cost. Our factory built 

















Wood 
Mantels 


are as well constructed and finely fin- 
ished as the highest grade furniture. 


Dealers carry them in stock in great 
variety of styles that will suit all re- 
quirements and all pocket books. Or 
made from your own designs at 
slightly advanced price. Many 
Mantel suggestions for the house 
builder and owner in our booklet. 


Why Wood Mantels? 


It's yours for the asking. Address : 
Wood Mantel Manufacturers’ Association 


H. T. BENNETT, Secretary 
Room 1225, State Life Suilding, indianapolis, ind. 
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“PUT A STOP TO DEPRECIATION —- 


-~BUILD WITH CYPRESS AT FIRST!" 





. "THE WOOD ETERNAL” 


is SO MUCH fhe best wood—for SO MANY KINDS of uses—that only 

CYPRESS its more Conspicuous merits can be covered in any single advertisement. 
CYPRESS advertising will therefore proceed upon the broadest lines 

with an educational purpose as permanent and safe as your investment in CYPRESS itself. 
For the moment, (and as a guide of real value in your Winter 


Spring Improvements, or the Repairs due to your not having 
the vital CYPRESS /4CTS may be condensed into 9 words: — 


“CUT OUT REPAIR BILLS 
BUILD OF CYPRESS AT FIRST!” 


Plans for Spring Building, or 


known CYPRESS before) 











If “‘it’’ (whether palace, bungalow, ‘‘back-steps’’ or pasture fence) is already built— 
MAKE YOUR NEXT REPAIRS WITH CYPRESS 
and PUT A STOP TO DEPRECIATION 
SOME DIFFERENCE BETWEEN HESE HOUSES — (BOTH CYPRESS): 
It took a et f Only a cyclone can wear this out 




















Th $ a modern residence it kly New York, roofed and 

iwith CYPRESS shingles throug! CYPRESS shingles 

eft it as photographe abx renche when weathered take on a beauty and substantial picturesqueness 

j l NOT DECAYED CYPRESS equal to not approached by any other material. CYPRESS bevel-s ling 


ance gainst Of a Depr at and Repair 
= # YPR iD SS 1s indeed the wood eternal. ay 
RES? > He who uses Cypress builds but once. 


ee & Why not FIND OUT what CY PRESS can do for YOU, NOW? 


(clap-boarding) is equally enduring. “‘Cut Out Repair Bills.” 







WRITE US—ASK YOUR OWN QUESTIONS—about big 
needs, or little one You can rely on detailed and reliable 
counsel if you address our ‘‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPT.”* 





SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1210 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


rohal r lumber ' 'Y} co. g "RITE US / 
Probably your lumber man sells CY PRESS; if not, WRITE US, and we will tell you the dealer handiest to you. 











Landscape Gardening 


A course for Homemakers and Gar- 
deners taught by Prof. Craig and Prof 
Batchelor. of Cornel! University. 


Gardeners who understand up to- 
date methods and practice are im de 
mand for the best positions. 


A knowledge of Landscape Garden- 
ing is indispensable to those who 
would have the pleasantest homes. 

O page Catalogue free. Write 


THE “HOME CORRESPONDENCE ‘SCHOOL 


S.ADept. 226, Springfield, Mass. 





Prof. Craig. 


and a catalog ot ou 


RUSTIC CONSTRUCTION 
8% FULTON ST 


WORKS 
NEW YORK CITY 
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(Continued from page 56) 


work being done by the plumbing contrac- 
tor, who had more work on other parts of 
the building still to be finished before a 
payment was due. Another contractor’s men 
accidentally allowed a heavy ladder, used 
for other work on the roof, to dr yp and se- 
riously damage this gutter. At once the 
question of responsibility for the injury 
came up. The plumbing contractor claimed 
that he had finished the gutter according 
to the specifications, and had left it in 
good order, and so could not be in any way 
held responsible. The owner stated that 


the work had not been “accepted” by the 
architect, therefore he was also not re- 
sponsible. The contractor, whose men 


caused the damage, said he could not set- 
tle for it. All parties were placed in a 
most uncomfortable position. If the 
specifications had contained a clause such 
as was mentioned at the beginning of this 
article, in all probability the occurrence 
would never have taken place, as greater 
care would have been taken by all em- 
ployed about the building. A box marked 
“Glass, handle with care,” usually, 1f not 
always, is handled with greater care than 
one not so marked. Plan your contracts 
to provide for these contingencies. 

Another case, similar in some respects, 
took place in a house heated by a furnace 
still under construction. This was for 
the completion of some work, which could 
only be done if the house was partially 
warm. The contractor doing the work had 
his men build the fire in the heater. It 
went out unexpectedly during thenight,and 
the water pipes froze and burst, flooding the 
upper story with water and damaging some 
of the ceili-gs. Again came the need of 
determining the responsibility for the dam- 
age. The mason wanted damages for the 
plastered work which had to be replaced ; 
the plumber wished to be reimbursed for 
the piping, and the owner wanted to know 
why he should be held responsible for what 
was not his fault. A point is sometimes 
made in such instances, that as the heater 
is being used for the owner's benefit, it is 
being used at the owner's risk; in other 
words, if there is not a clause protecting 
him in the specifications, he is expected to 
assume all risks of this kind. It is obvious 
that this is unfair to him, and he should 
insist that the architect shall fully protect 
him when he draws up the contracts and 
specifications. If such cases are taken to 
the courts it will prove expensive and 
troublesome, and as the owner is the most 
interested party, no matter how the case 
may be decided, it is usually less expensive 
if he is unprotected not to sue, but simply 
to settle for the damages himself. He will 
probably save money in the end, for the 
expenses consequent to a law suit are 
heavy, and he will be prevented from fin- 
ishing and entering As home as soon as 
he otherwise could. Such difficulties are 
very easily settled by the “grain of pre- 
vention” taken beforehand. 

Even if you are protected by one or more 
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Fits smoothly and keeps 
up the sock with neatness 
and security. Itis com- 
fortable because its 
wearer doesn't feel it. 

The Boston Garter 
keepsits strength and 
excels in wear-value 
Fully guaranteed— 
a new pair free 
if you find an 
imperfection} 






















Boston * 


Garters 












































Easy to buy A's] 2 Recognized the 
’ @3 Standard, 
. ,and Worn the 
dealers have it, yg tpn 
by Well ‘ : 
Sample Pair, Cotton, 25c Silk.50¢, - ee OUR house will be judged as much by the 


Mailed on Ree 


CEORCE FROST CO., makers py Men. bathroom as by anything else. YOUR family, 

ton, U-S.A. YOUR guests, will seek it with a degree of 
pleasure commersurate with the quality of the fixtures 
installed. 














Cregory’s Honest 


FLOWER SEED OFFER 
We will send you these ten packages of Gregory's Honest 
Flower Seeds, postpaid, for 25 cents in coin. 
90 cents worth for 25 cents 


Cleanliness and true ecoromy demand solid china 
plumbing fixtures, for no other substance can be so 
easily and thoroughly cleaned or give the years of service 


1 pkg. Aster, Gregory's Special Fancy Mixture, . ° ‘ 1c. as china. 

1 pkg. Pansy, Gregory's Special Fancy Mixture, . . . 1s« 

feng a ho te ey ly 

1 ee idlaeanemes Gregory'eLarge Flowering. very fich, . ite. x THE TRENTON POTTERIES COM- 


pj | PANY SOLID CHINA is the most durable 
4 eke. Condreen, Gooey oS ne i. * _ f e material from which plumbing fixtures can be made— 
1 pkg. Sweet Peas, Extra aaa rte a Ee A a strong enough to withstand any use to which such ware 
w 19tt C ; 18 subjected. It contains no iron—hence cannot rust, 

corrode, nor peel. Its highly glazed surface cannot 


new 1911 Catalogue, more profusely 
absorb grease, dust, dirt, foul odors, germs. 








illustrated than ever, is just out. A 
copy to you for the asking. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
89 Elm St., Marblehead, Mass. 
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A Toilet 


Treasure 


Our trade-mark on every piece. It 18 the only 
protection you need. A word to your architect is 
su icient, or send for catalog and make your own 
selection. 
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Without exception the 
best and most popular 
Toilet Perfume made 















An Abundant Water Supply 


A good tank mounted on a firm substantial tower solves the water 
problem in the country house. 


The Corcoran Tank Towers 
have been the standard for more than forty years. They provide an abund- 
ance of wate. under pressure for the entire estate, including house, stable, 
garden and for fire protection. We build our towers to harmonize with 
any architectural or landscape’ scheme. 


Corcoran Tanks 
are water-tight and frost-proof and are guaranteed, so let us send you an 
estimate on your requirements. 
SEND FOR OUR TANK, TOWER AND WINDMILL BOOK 


A. J. CORCORAN, Inc., 17 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














[> the Bath it 1s cooling 

and reviving; on the 
Handkerchief and _ for 
general Toilet use it is 
delightful; after Shaving 
it is simply the very best 
thing to use. 
























ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 
3 ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE! 
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Block of White Pines in our Nursery, 20 to 27 feet high. These were part of thirteen carloads chipped in 
January, February and March, 198. They all live and have grown rapidly They are ready to ship out 
again or deliver by truck or barge. They are big. broad trees, with the horizontal disposition of lights and 


hades that characterize mature White Pines. They are not little A-shaped bushes that can be most any 
kind of evergreens. Note how they screen the house at the left. 


Plant Hicks Evergreens This Winter 
Frost Helps, Not Hinders 


HAT may sound strange to you, but it is so. All asy. We will do it for you or tell you exactly how it can 
winter long, we are planting and transplanting be done. No risk on your part. Hicks trees thrive. 
Evergreens in our Nurser So it stands to Don’t you want some of those fine Pines shown 

reason it is perfectly practical In fact, it is better above? Beautiful specimens every one of them. Buy 

for the trees to plant them in the winter, for they them big if you an—it saves waiting for them to 

will be all ready in the spring to start growing in their grow up, and saves money. If you could use a car- 

new home You also avoid the rush of spring work load or two, we can ship them direct from our New 
und consequent delays that ar often disastrous to England Collecting Fields and save you money. Let 

your trees ; us correspond about this winter tree planting. Ask 
Our way f winter planting is very simple, very for our Booklet, Winter Planting 


Isaac Hicks and Son 
Westbury, Long Island 











Fruit and Ornamental 


IRISH ROSES Youn EVERGREENS 


and HARDY PERENNIALS. Extra Sizes for Immediate Effect 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS ON LARGE ORDERS 


Our Catalogue is a cyclopedia of information to the planter. 


Nearly 100 photo-engraviugs. 


dei Menlieon Fixe’ ROSEDALE NURSERIES ,.3.S.cems.. 
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Between the two layers of glass is a % inch layer of dry still 


Now is the time to get ready for early spring 


vegetables 


Eggplants, tomatoes, parsley, peppers, radishes, cabbages, cauliflower, must 


be started in four or five weeks. Get some Sunlight Double : 
Glass Sash now and be ready 
and moreover you eliminate 
ill mats and boards because 
—e " ‘never er Sunlight Sash, 
‘Th % a Glass is held in place with- 
— j | | out putty Cant work loose, 
\ “ easily replaced 
for Hot-beds 

2 and Cold-frames Some of the things you can grow 
—— —— “resh lettuce and radishes any 
time you want them. Violets ail 


winter pansies in bloom in 
February or March Cabbage 
cauliflower, beets, tomato, pep 
per and sweet-potato plants to 
set out earlier than under the 
single glass sash 


Get these two books 


One is our free catalog 


»} 


~ a 
oubl 


" The 
The double layer of glass supplies the protection ()\" }5,% Deok on hot beds and 





cold frames by Prof. Massey 
an authority on the subject. It 
tells how to make and care for 
oe eer ° what and when to 
, jant c sta va) 

rhis transparent blanket permits the plants to get all *rof Massey s book in’ addition 
light all the time—which means earlier and better crop to the catalog. 


The Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co., Inc. 944 East Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


formerly obtained with mats and boards. 
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(Continued from page 58) 

saving clauses, in a case similar to the one 
just mentioned, it is best to have some 
competent man engaged to look after the 
fire when it is necessary to have one, 
rather than put one’s trust in any contrac- 
tor’s men. It should be remembered in 
this connection that the workmen are only 
at the building five days a week, from 
eight o'clock to five o'clock; Saturdays 
from eight to twelve, and Sundays not at 
all, and that it is very difficult for them 
to attend properly to any fire in the heater. 

But while mentioning such instances, | 
must say that if the owner is only willing 
to be put to some trouble, he can do much 
towards securing a well-built home by 
going frequently to the building and 
watching how it is being constructed. It 
is, of course, impossible for the architect 
to be about the house at all times, and 
such assistance as many an owner can give 
by frequent and systematic visits to the 
dwelling is very valuable. For example, 
the writer knows of a house which was 
being constructed, and certain of the work- 
men built a fire in one of the chimney fire- 
places in order to warm the room in which 
they were working. The hearth-stone had 
not been set, nor had a proper grate been 
placed in position, so their action was a 
dangerous one. The owner of this building 
had been in the habit of making a visit to 
the house after returning from business 
each evening, and coming as usual, just 
before dusk, he discovered the fire burning 
brightly and in danger of setting fire to the 
house, as a high wind which had sudden- 
ly come up, was scattering the burning em- 
bers over the floor. Such instances should 
also lead the owner to be sure the prop- 
erty is insured while the house is being 
built. In the case just referred to the 
owner's lease of a rented house expired 
at about the time his house was expected 
to be finished. Even if this house had been 
insured the expense and trouble to this 
owner would have been very serious had 
it not been for his frequent visits. Such 
an occurrence is likely to cause unforeseen 
complications, and it is far better to take 
every precaution when you begin to burld. 





. 
Book Reviews 

[The Publishers of House and Garden will be glad t 

furnish an ks desired } sul ribers n receipt f 

publisher's price. Inquiries a mpanied | stamp for 


reply will be answered immediately.] 


Landscape Gardening Studies. By Samuel 
Parsons. Cloth, 8vo, 98 pp. and index. Il- 
lustrated. New York, 1910: John Lane 
Company. $2 net. Postage 20c. 

A book for those who are interested in 
the larger problems of landscape garden- 
ing, particularly as applied to public parks, 
playgrounds, etc. The volume presents 
chiefly the author’s own undertakings 
along many lines and the text shows what 
was done and why in each case. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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INSURES COMFORT 


“When you build your home build it for 
comfort. 

In order to attain this you must demand 
the use of Mineral Wool in its construction. 
Your home will be made comfortable from 
cellar to garret. It insures protection from 
Summer heat and the Winter's cold. It is 
fire-proof, sound-proof and keeps your home 
free from insects and disease germs. This 
is indeed comfort. 

Knowing, now, the inestimable value of 
Mineral Wool incorporate it 1n your speci- 
fications and do not permit any one to dis- 
suade you from your purpose. Our booklet 
gives full information regarding its cost and 
installation. Send for it at once 


U. S. MINERAL WOOL COMPANY 
136 Cedar Street New York City, N. Y. 























OTHING is more conspicuous 

or plays a more important part 

in a room than its lighting fixtures. 

In their selection not only utility 

of purpose but also beauty and 

character of design should be con- 
sidered. 

By placing this part 

of your interior decor- 

ating in our hands you 


When buying 
lighting fixtures 
look for the Enos 
Trade Mark. 


It is a guarantee 


are assured lighting of fine material 
fixtures which will 4ndcarefulwork- 
ve . manship. 
harmonize with the 


decorative features of 
vour home. 

Catalogue No. 23 
sent on request. 


THE ENOS COMPANY, 


Makers of Lighting Fixtures 
nh AVENUE & loth STREET, NEW YORK. 
Salesrooms : 36 West 37th St., New York. 
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When you pay us fo 


right at our expense. 


Boston-623 Tremont Bldg. 
Chicago-303 Mo 


Before You Cut Down, 
Repair, Prune, or Spray 
Your Trees, Have Us In- 


spect [hem—Saving Treesand Mak- 
ing Them Healthy Is Our Business. 


r the care of your trees, our service 


to you does not stop. There isa year more at our expense. 
At several intervals during that following year, one of our 
Inspectors will come to your grounds, and look over the 
trees that we have cared for. 


Anything not right, we make 


It’s a direct tree insurance for you. 
Send for our booklet or send for us. 
tage in a personal interview. 


MUNSON-WHITAKER COMPANY 


Commercial and Landscape Foresters 
New York-823 Fourth Ave. Bldg. 


There is an advan- 







nadnock Bldg. 








A MANTELPIECE OF ITALIAN 


We exhibit a number of mantels at our galleries and are 
also able to execute in marble an order of a patron's special 


design 


We 


a 


Ita'y. 


: 
; 
t 
' 
by 
Mi 
; 





MARBLE 


or our own without competition in price or workmanship. 
also have a splendid collection of tables, benches, vases, 


fountains and statuary imported from our Studio at Pietrasanta, 


You are invited to visit our galleries and an illustrated catalogue 
will be sent on request. 


ARMANDO BATTELLI 


7 West 30th Street, NEW YORK 
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A $7,000 BUNGALOW 


Every window a casement. Every 
casement fitted with our “BULL 
DOG” adjuster. Everybody happy 
—owner—tenant—architects. 


The only perfect, trouble- 
proof, “‘fool-proof” adjuster at 
a cottage or bungalow price 


Post a postal for our Casement Booklet 


The Casement Hardware Co. 


154 Washington Street 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


































ATENT 


Prize Offers from Leading 
Manufacturers 


Book on Patents. ‘‘Hints to inven- 
tors.’’ ‘Inventions needed.’’ ‘* Why 
some inventors fail.’’ Send rough 
sketch or model for search of Patent 
Office records. Our Mr. Greeley was 
formerly Acting Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, and as such had full charge of 
the U. S. Patent Office. 


(GREELEY & MCINTIRE 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Design in Theory and Practice. By [Ernest 
A. Batchelder, author of “Principles of 
Design.” Cloth, gilt top, 8vo, 268 pp. and 
index. New York, 1910: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75 net. 


j =n we 1 AAT fa 


Have all advantages of Electric Lighting 
in your Country Home 


Mr. Batchelder is too well and widely 
known as an authority on the principles of 
design to need an introduction. He does 
not attempt in this book, parts of which 


Be Independent “.*"” central station and have your own have appeared in a series of magazine ar- 
one private plant, including a storage battery ticles in The Craftsman, to formulate a 
which will give you light all night. You need not spend a large sum or 
employ a trained engineer or sit up nights to run it. You don’t need techni- 
cal knowledge. Just use your own horse-sense to operate a 


Fay & Bowen Electric Lighting System 


gradually developed in his experience in 
and light every part of your house and 2 teaching and practice. Among the chap- 
rrounds w e safest, cleanest, whitest, aga . ‘ . 4 7 " Sate 
snd most pleasant light with ‘Tungsten e. ter headings are Elementary Esthetic 


lamps ry simple and safe, and reduces 


fire risk—#2 volt current, A space 6ft. square le. + Principles, Constructive Designing, Mate- 


is sufficient for a large’plant. Run the en- 


gine when it suits you best. Besides power ; rials, Tools and Processes, Refinement of 


for lighting, you have enough to pum} 


iter, run the sewing machine, vacuum . i Pre yportions, The Play Impulse, etc. The 


leaner, fans, washing machine. dairy or 


other machinery a author purposely omits a discussion of col- 
Send for our Electric Bulletins or, owing to the many difficulties met with 


I es zate this evate ol ’ etins te i c - 5 ‘cy - “1 > 
eplnvestia neo thi apetom. Lar bulletine toll in attempting to convey precise meaning 
your place if you send us your requirements on this subject. 

FAY & BOWEN ENGINE CO. 
125 Lake St., Geneva, N.Y., U.S.A. 





system or method for teaching design. 
The aim is, on the other hand, to present 
a few of the many problems that have 





On the Making of Gardens. By Sir George 
Stilwell. Cloth, 16mo, 109 pp. London: - 
John Murray,  §s. net. 











, PROTECT 72x 0 
INTERIOR DECORATORS qeume ener. Soe 
Color Schemes Planned and Executed oy Mg Rt 


; : Piano Shoes in place of casters. 
Stencil Work and Applique Work 
: If your dealer will not supply you. 
amp! d Estimat on Request 
a os Se = Write us—Onward Mfg. Go. 


BOWDOIN & MANLEY U. S. Factory and Glass Plant, 


Menasha, Wisconsin 


546 Fifth Avenue New York Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont. 





To many excellent people who take a 
gloomy view of life, studies of art and | 
beauty seem but trifling, but no one can 
fail to take delight in this fine essay in- 
tended, if one may guess the author's pur- 
pose, to influence the newly recovered art - 

















IVES PATENT WINDOW STOP ADJUSTER 




















PREVE RTS DRAFTS, DUST wn VES’ P aTENT. of garden design. As the author says in 

Window Step Adjuster. his preface, if the world is to make great 

et gardens again, we must both discover and 

Heavy Bed apply in the changed circumstances of 

modern life the principles which guided 

} the garden-maker of the Renaissance. Sir 
EP ee apnea eee George Stilwell has brought forth these E 
Send tm tightening the acvew. Manufactured ealy > principles admirably. Moreover the vol- - 

China Like Your Grandmother Used pee ee eS enti o & & | | ume is one that will hold the reader's m- 

White with raised blue figure. I can furnish terest whether he own a garden or not or 





whether or not he ever hopes to own one 
An ideal book as a gift to a garden-lover 


Pieasure, Pride and Profits 


from gardening are to he had only when proper tools 
a 


complete sets or single pieces of this quaint 


Chelsea China. Prices on application 























are use usy man with but an houg each day must 
= . 
CHAS. F, HURM make the most of histime. The woman who gardens 
should have the most convenient tools, and for the boys — 


277 Sth Ave., near 30th St. NEW YORK 








nd girls who help, the tools should be simple, reliable 
and easy to handle. Start your next garden with the 





5 Be, Dowie’ ne The Rural Life Problem of the United States. 
“==. Notes of an Irish observer. By Sir Hor- 
Se 7. oe a ace Plunkett. Cloth, gilt top, 8vo, 174 pp. 





Saves seed, time and labor and helps to raise 
a better crop. Aneconomical and satisfa 
tory investment. Used and recommended 
everywhere for many years. Price, 
0. Other garden tools from §2.5 
up To commemorate our 75th Anni- 
versary, we have built a 64 page 
catalogue, with detailed illustra 
tions and full descriptions of our 
complete ine of farm and gar 
den tools, inc'udimg potato 
machinery, horse hees and 
vators, orchard tools, 
et Free. Write te-day 
Bateman M fgCo. 
x 645 


New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25 net. 


America, as to many another Irishman, 
has been a second home to the author . 
of this book, the substance of which ap- 
peared in five articles contributed to The 
Outlook under the title “Conservation and 
Rural Life,” where they attracted much 
attention. Of course the matter is from 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s point of view, but 
as a broad-minded student of economics 
and with thirty years of experienced 
observations, that point of view cannot but 
have a peculiar value. The author dis 
cusses the inner life of the American 
farmer, the weak spot in American rura 
economy, and other interesting topics 0! 
vital importance. 


cul 





<J HARTMANN -.SANDERS COMPAN 
——— 


A very interesting pamphlet just issued by us on the Per- 
gole can be had free on request. Ask for catalogue P-27 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Elston & Webster Avenues, Chicago, Ill. 
East. office, 1123 Broadway. New York City 


Exclusive Manufacturers ot 


KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 


Suitable for Pergolas, porches and interior use. 




















W ealso publish catalogues P-29 ofsun-dials and P-40 0f wood column 
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‘GUARANTEED 
ROSES 


Guaranteed to 
Grow and Bloom 


» 


Mme. 
Maurice 
de Luze 







Why shouldn't we guaran- 
tee them? They are The 
Best Roses in America 

And these are the reas- 
ons: We have America’s 
foremost rose culturist. 
We have the idea! soil for 
sturdy growth. We have 
had 50 years f pricel less @x- 
perien We se eVETY Va- 
riety which heart can wish 


Conard & Jones Roses 


Bhoming in almost every country on earth— 
xquisitely beautiful and fragrant. Your garden 
is surely incomplete without them. You cer. 


tainly should choose them for planting this Spring. 
Write for Our Free Floral Guide 
ans . ton. © - - rn tes ric ¢ g ; 
. pew eee 
A agg 


r FREI 
Our famous book, “How to Grow Roses,” 


mplete 
4 g we 11 re- 
" ¢ ‘ id tells how se- 
nt, pr A ate helpful, 
written just what the novice 
to know 
I se] at f 
k,t A complime ; 
will be sent with a $1.00 order 


THE CONARD 4&4 JONES CO. 
Growers for U. S. Gevernment Yn 
Box 126A, West Grove, Pa. 
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nay ketch Book ot P, & B. BRICK MANTELS 
ae ketch Book of 
y Toa 
ty, y / Whether you are building a bungalow or amansion, or merely remodel- 
_ 1% J // ling an interior, a P. & B. Brick Mantel will add just the artistic, sub- 
to ‘ yh” stantial yet cosy effect needed to transform a house into a home. 
ec = cy Our Sketch Book shows sixty-seven designs, in a great variety of 
ees a go Wiib *, styles and shapes, founded on best English and Continental models 
aig , 4 — and mains by a leading architect. 
- G y XQ bo onfuse rick with the ordi Mantels shipped carefully packed 
een -: ~ J \ nary kir P. & B. brick are carefully in — ls. Any mason car instal! them 
y ad mc i after Greek and Renaissance Y owing our complete plar | 
by ~ go <O ~ aanteunes “alte i olin , — aoa Prices are reasonable, some mantels | 
9h nd geil a, we sting only $1 Price ir es man- 
ris eae OIA iit ace, reams bert, ck ote | 
Me, re “ 2 ar rel : 
: ! gt in scheme Write for Sketch Book t» day 
[om | Z PHILADELPHIA: & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., Dept. 48, 165 Mik SL, Best, Mas. [em] 
ia m ” / B - ew York Sales Office, 112 W. 42nd St, em 























A Modern Residence Laundry Room showing instal- 


NO DELAY 10 GET THE CLOTHES DRY ON WASH DAY 


When using the ‘ “CHICAGO- FRANCIS” Cc Combined Clothes 


Dryer and Laundry Stove. Clothes are “dried without extra 
expense, as the waste heat from the laundry stove dries the clothes. 
Can furnish stove suitable for burning wood, coal or gas. Dries 
the clothes as perfectly as sunshine. Especially adapted for use 
in Residences, Apartment Buildings and Institutions. All Dry- 
ers are built to order in various sizes and can be made to fit 
almost any laundry room. Write today for descriptive circular 
and our handsomely illustrated No. D. 12 catalog. Address 
nearest office. 


mS CHICAGO DRYER CO. DRYER MF’G CO. 


lation of “CHICAGO-FRANCIS”’ Dryer & Laundry Stove 385 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 204 E. 26th St., NEW YORK CITY 





DEPT. D. OR DEPT. D 















ww —————- water 


i keep out afts 


P. c. Ww. anti. Sash Rattler 


P.C. W. Mfg ‘Co., 1 Madison Ave., (3084) New York. 








I Want the Man “..ens.3°3." 


“HOMES OF CHARACTER” 





JOHN HESRY KREWSON, 4 tect, 1234 W 











Highlands Nursery and 
Salem Branch Nursery 


(4,000 ft. elevation Ip the Carolina Hountains) 


The largest collection of Hardy American Plants in 
the world. 


Rhododendrons, Kalmias and Andromedas 
for August and September Planting give splen 
did results the following spring 


Our tried native species are the best and the only ab 
solutely hardy ones. Write now for Beautifully Illus 
trated Catalogue which tells how to grow these 
things successfully. 


Harlan P. Kelsey, owner 


Salem, Mass. 











50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 00 
IN CORRECT SCRIPT, COPPER PLATE ° 
THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFURDED 
SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


| sncion HOSKINS pila. 





922 Chestnut St, 
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R nces 4 N 
Churches ARTISTIC HOMES 
A 1000-Page Plan-Book of 
Moderate-Cost Houses Price $1. 
Largest Published--Entirely New Plates 
Other Smaller Books are 
We $ 500 to $1000 Houses - 25 
Prepay $1000 to $1200 Houses - 25c 
Postage $1200 to $1500 Houses - 25c 
$1500 to $2500 Houses - 25c 
California Bungalows - 25c 
Artistic Churches - 25c 
Herbert C. Chivers Co. 
1622 Call Bid., San Francisco 
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The Best Spray Pump 

“prays the tallest fruit trees from the ground 
il nozzle for grape vines, shrubs, etc 
pra uckest and best. Does the work in half 
time and a es it thoroughly. Always ready. 
sed with bucket, barrel or tank. Lasts a lifetime. 
thers to dry up, wear out, or make trouble 

) 

' Seeeieal Spray Pump 
Warranted for 5 Years. Price $4.00 
It ' cost you a cent to try it. Our special 

ter gives complete details. Write for it today 
and we will also send our, illustrated circular 
showing how this pump pays for itself many times 
ver the frst season. 

The Standard Stamping Go. 
65 Main Street Marysville, O 











SAMSON 
Spot 







Can be distinguished at a glance by 
our trade-mark, the Colored Spots, made 
of extra quality fine cotton yarn, and 


guaranteed free from the rough places 
which make common cord wear out and 
break. 

Have your architect specify it, and 
avoid the annoyance and expense of 
breaking window cords. 


Send for Sample and Catalogue No. 4. 


Samson Cordage Works 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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You can have Beauty and Comfort 
combined with the Honest Craftsman- 
ship of Sweden if you,us 


ERIGSSON VENETIAN BLINDS 


IMPORTED FROM SWEDEN 


Let us tell you how to beautify your windows 
and add to the comfort of your home in our 


“BLIND BOOK for PEOPLE WHO CAN SEE”’ 


and appreciate art and luxury i In house equipment. 


We prove the Er n lasts ge rigid in pos re ine mper Sive 
thar a think ght, str all space ar ret ‘ ‘ er 





is 


W for € BI IND B OK today — NOW It tr 
PEOPLE WHO CAN SEE 


SWEDISH VENETIAN BLIND CO., 1123 Broadway, New York, W.Y, 
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“THE NEWPORT OF THE SOUTH” 


Hotel Park-in-the-Pines 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 




















A Charming Winter Home Under Sunny Southern Skies 
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ir 
@iIn January OUTING there’s 
a dog story that’s the real . 
thing. You can locate it by 
the drawings of C. L. Bull. 4 - 
his handsomely appointed hotel at Aiken, S. C., is in a region Th bil | 
famed as a health center. The pine-laden atmosphere is the . “ 2 oa pain ’ 
driest east of the Rockies, with a mean temperature of 52 degrees. os SS See Se 
The water supply is from the purest of artesian springs pay big returns to the buyer 
— ieien ; P ‘ and owner. 
- - - = ( 
HOTEL PARK -IN-THE- PINES «And there are a dozen more \ 
stands on elevated ground in the midst of two hundred acres of long big, cheerful outdoor stories ; ( 
leaf pine. It is one of the newest and most complete tourist hostelries that help in a practical way. | 
in the south. It has 400 feet southern frontage, is provided with broad : h aes 
verandas and a solarium, and contains 300 spacious rooms. Its interiors li ne January issue is the im 
are luxuriously furnished and provided with every modern conveni- beginning of OUTING’S most Z 
ence. Consumptives excluded. helpful year. 4 C 
Aiken is oy reached by the Southern @ Make sure of next year’s q ‘ 
Railway from New York in 22 hours, + 
in through Pullman Sleepers. best outdoor reading by pur- . 
chasing a year’s subscription 
Hotel now open for the reception of guests. through your dealer or agent. 
GOLF | Formal opening, January 10th, 1911. Harry ‘HUNTING. All ne eBlagervegtl ag 25 cents. 
W. Priest Co., proprietors. Management 
TENNIS|  of3. A: Sherrard . RIDING | 
Liberal offer to local repre- 
POLO FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS ADDRESS DRIVING sentatives. Write for terms. 
J. A. SHERRARD OUTING PUBLISHING come 
HOTEL PARK-IN-THE-PINES, :( AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA ee ee eee 
— 
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ynly public mn devoted to that most fascinating of all sub- 
cts—world wide towel Every m« ~— it takes you on a trip 
over the world with a guide who knows intimately Dcommmades. 
their inhabitants and their history Become a subscriber to 
TRAVEL and you will become more closely acquainted with the 
world in which you live—you will be at home in any country 
and will acquire in the most delightful of all ways that broad 
knowledge of the world that every well informed man or woman 
wants to possess. TRAVEL for one year, $1.50 


McBRIDE, WINSTON & CO., Publishers 
449 Fourth Ave. New York City “You choose the 
















Rugs That Harmonize 


To effectively complete the color scheme of 
any room and add to its decorative value you 
should use Thread and Thrum Rugs. Made in 
any color or combination of colors you desire, 
of high class wool or camel's hair—seamless, 
reversible, heavy and durable. All sizes up to 
12 feet wide, any length. The greatest value 
you ever received for your money. Write for 
our color card and price list to Arneid, 
= Constable & Co., New York. 


THREAD AND THRUM WORKSHOP 
Auburn, N. Y. 
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OF HOUSE HEATING 
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Its Safety 

Its Strength 

lis Durability 

Its Convenience 

Its Keonomy in Fuel 
Its Long Fire Travel 

Its Conservative Rating» 
lt. Superior Workmanship 
It. Interior and bxterior 


Varts and Fi 





New York Central 
lron Works Company 


Th\ Regular 


DunningBoiler 


THE HEART IN THE ART 














r The TYLER DOMESTIC HOT WATER GENERATOR is 
made to fit any hot water, steam or warm air heater. It can be 
placed in 2 vertical, horizontal or side position, in or over the fire 
of the heater, with galvanized iron circulating pipes connected with 
the range boiler, which may be placed by the side of the heater or in 
the kitchen; thus providing a constant supply of hot water from the 
SAME FIRE THAT HEATS YOUR HOME. 


Chink of the Comfort, Economy and Convenience it offers. 





Price, to fit any heater, $4.00. 


Further particulars upon 
request. 


FREDERICK A. TYLER 


29 BEAVER STREET 
ALBANY, N. Y. 














base 


and Floor 
one 
continuous 
piece 





THE 
IMPERIAL 
FLOOR 
CO. 


Mill and Furnace Sts., 





The Imperial Sanitary Table 
ROCHESTER, Made with our composition toy smooth as glass 


NEW YORK stainless and not affected by heat Does away 


air 
with foul-smelling, unsanitary oil-cloth Frame 
of hard wood, white enameled 

Write for further informat 











Y2-Olde:- 





‘Iron -Crance- 


Gives a charming touch of the antique to a 
nre ac Send for our ‘‘Hints on Fireplac 2 
Construct ' The H. W. Covert Company, 
69 Duane Stree New York. 

















For 40 Years the 
Best Sash Cord 


has been Silver Lake A. a solid braided 


cord of pure cotton yarn 





It insures smooth running windows 
and does not fray, crack nor break. 
he average life of Silver Lake 
A cord is over twenty years. It 
adds nothing to the cost of a house 
and you are saved the annoyance 
and expense of replacing brokencord 
Silver Lake A is stamped on every 
foot of the real Silver Lake cord. 
Shei tfy and see that you get tt. 
| SILVER LAKE COMPANY 
=) 87 Chauncy St. 
Ne ia Lae. + wre) 





Boston, Mass. 
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Kelsey Heated, Morristow n, N. 


Hoggson Bros., Contracting 


THE KELSEY SYSTEM 
OF FRESH AIR HEATING 


If you're building a new home don’t put a heating 
apparatus into it that has not thoroughly demonstrated 
its economy and efficiency Don’t make the mistake 
of believing all heaters are alike and that a low price 
is all that’s to be considered 
THE KELSEY 
has been giving the most satisfactory kind of results 
for 20 years. So satisfactory that 35,000 have been sold 
to home builders who have investigated 
Send now for Reasons WHY booklet and _ book 
“OPINIONS.” 
KELSEY HEATING CO., Makers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
N. Y. Office, 154 Fifth Avenue 
Van Evera & Lewis Mfg. Co., 608 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 



































A NEW KIND OF A MAGAZINE 


ARTS & DECORATION 

Is the only monthly magazine devoted to this natural 
and essential part of home-making. It expresses that ap- 
preciation of art which marks the higher development of 
American life. 

It is the most widely read publication of its kind in the 
world because it reflects the v spread enthusiasm of 
the present day for refinement in nome surroundings. 

Weli-built homes, new ideals in decoration, and the 
number of art lovers the country over, are evidences of 
a far reaching movement. 

PARTIAL CONTENTS: 
Living American Painters—Sergeant Kendall. 
A New Idea in American Architecture 
Homes of the Men of 1830; The Barbizon Painters 
Artists Who Have Made [Furniture and Decorated Rooms 
Winslow Homer: An Editorial. 
A Plea for Oak-—-Its Return to Popularity 
What Artists and Art Schools are Doing 
Gallery Exhibitions of the Month. 
European Architecture—A Department 
The Gentle Art of Picking Up Antiques 
Music Lovers’ Department: The Next Move in American 
Opera. 
The Best Books of the Year. 
$1.80 a Year, 15 cents a Copy. 

First issue will soon be out of print and hard to get. 
Sent only to those entering Yearly Subscriptions now. 
Send $2.00 for 14 months’ subscription 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


WE PLAN AND PLANT GROUNDS AND 
GARDENS EVERYWHERE WITH OUR 


World’s Choicest Nursery Products. 
Spring Planting 


The proper way to buy is to see the material growing. We shall gladly give 
out time and attention tv all intending purchasers visiting our nursery, and invite 
everybody interested in improving their grounds to visit us. Our nursery consists 
of 250 acres of highly cultivated land, and is planted with a choice selection of 
Ornamental Nursery l’roducts, placing us in a position to complete plantings and 
fill orders of any magnitude. 


ROSES. It is important to place or TRAINED, DWARF AND ORDINARY 
ders at once, while we have several UIT TREES AND SMALL 
hundred thousand in choice, new and FRUITS. We grow these for all 
popular kinds We are frequently kinds of orchards. 
sold out of many varieties, causing 


HARDY TRAILING AND CLIMBING 
VINES. We grow immense quanti 
ies for all kinds of plantings. 


annoyance and disappointment. 


RHODODENDRONS. Many thousands 


of acclimated plants in Hardy Eng BOXWOOD AND BAY TREES. Are 

lish and Ameri an varieties are one of the many attractions of our 

growing in our nursery nursery We carry many thousands 
EVERGREENS, CONIFERS AND of specimens. 

PINES. More than 75 acres of our 


. ENGLISH POT GROWN GRAPE 
nursery are planted with handsome VINES. For greenhouse cultivatio 
specimens of these popular lawn ; : 
plants BULBS AND ROOTS. Spring, Sun 

mer and Autumn flowering 
HARDY OLD-FASHIONED PLANTS 
Hundreds of thousands of new, rare LAWN GRASS SEED. Our Rutherford 


and popular varieties ot these old- Park Lawn Mixture has given satis 





time favorites are growing in many faction everywhere. 
acres of our nursery. TUBS. We manufacture all shapes 
ORNAMENTAL SHADE. WEEPING and sizes. Ask for special list 
AND STANDARD TREES. 200,000) OUR PRODUCTS give satisfactior ‘ 
of these in all kinds an be seen cause they possess the standard of 
b= our nursery We grow them for quality created by the highest g 
very place and purpose of cultivation 
FLOW gl Lagi ry AND HEDGE OUR ILLUSTRATED G 2, Z R 4 L 
PLAN i ecialiy of CATALOUGE NO. 40 
them pol al d planti gs of fill about the above and all ou 
orders of any size products for Lawns and Gardens 


Rutherford is the first stop on the Main Line of the Erie Railroad; 8 miles from 
New York City. 


NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS AND PLANTERS 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 




















Low Cost Schatten Homes 


a YOU think of building in the suburbs, this little book is 

just the thing to help you Seite many questions It 1s 

invaluable assistant in determining the style, arrangement 

ped decoration of your new home 

Within its pages are descriptions, plans, and illustrations 
nearly 100 houses of various cost and design, from the $100 
bungalow of cosy comfort, with its five rooms and bath, t the 
cement house complete in every detail for $8000. Pertinen 
suggestions for the house-builder are here to ory med his prob 
lems and meet all conditions of construction and location. This 
is an opportunity to get ideas that others have put to practic 
usage. 


60 pages, attractively illustrated. Printed on coated 


paper with art cover. Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


McBride, Winston & Co., 449 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Just as good as the Hartford 


ERSONS scattered all over the United States are asking their agents or brokers to get them policies in 
the Hartford. But some of them are being persuaded to accept policies in other companies because 
the agent or broker argues that the companies he wants to give them are ‘‘just as good as the Hartford.”’ 
But are they just as good ? Do you know about any of them as you know about the Hartford? The 

Hartford is today the best known fire insurance company in America. It is more than one hundred years 
old and in that time has promptly and fairly met every loss. It does the largest business of any company in 
America and at San Francisco paid the largest single loss in fire insurance history. When an agent or broker 
asks you to accept a policy in some company ‘just as good”’, remember these things about the Hartford and 


take no other company, however ‘‘good.”’ 


The penalty of a mistake in choosing a company falls on you. When you choose the Hartford you 
take no chances. Ask tor the Hartford and accept no substitute. Any agent or broker can get it for you, so 


INSIST ON THE HARTFORD 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


when your policy expires 
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| A Book for House-Builders and Home-Makers 5 

Vz 

* ar 

q ; EDITED BY HENRY H. SAYLOR 2 
“4 fr 

e t rr4° . ° ° ° e ° . : 3 

| if @. This book has been published in response to an ever-increasing demand for a volume of pictures, plans ‘ 

and descriptions of the most charming homes in this country—not the great estates and show places, t 

4" but the sort of places that most of us can look forward to building, ranging in cost from $3,000 to $20,000. e; 

Pil i ’ = : P . ; ’ 3 | ; } 

Al The illustrations, of which there are more than three hundred, both of the exteriors of houses and their \ ; 

k garden settings. and of the principal rooms inside, are all from photographs of houses already built, A 

> reproduced in superb half-tone engravings, with line drawings of the floor plans. 2258) 

\; ¢ he carefully selected contents includes country homes, seashore cottages, alluring bungalows, in I ¥ 

expensively remodeled farmhouses, etc All the desirable architectural styles are represented \t } 

} Colonial, English Half-timber, Stucco, Cement, Dutch Colonial (the gambrel roof type), Swiss Chalet NY 

tc. Chapt itten by authorities cover all sides of the fasc roblem of | building, i (WE 

i et lapters written Dy au horities cover all sides otf the tascinating problem of house-bulliding, 1 (ES 

t d ration and furnishing The relations between the home-builder and his architect, the ma th f 

} t { plat specifications, contracts, the puzzling problem of extras and how to avoid them—all thes ) A 

sul ire clarified in most comprehensive and interesting way Throughout the text are man Va 

; ges of pictures illustrating constructive, decorative and furnishing details—entrance doorways, bay a5 

s, outside shutters, chimneys, stairways, dormer windows, built-in china-cupboards, consistent] wr 

{j i} furnis nteriors, porches—all grouped so that the reader may, at a glance, compare all the best types fd) 

3) t//)t 

. Ws 

>> >> y7 

1 * Important Subjects Covered % 

¢]: q. he { eadings i te the general scope of the text matter in the book, together with which is the finest col \ A 

na ect lerate-sized homes in good taste that has ever been brought together I> 

) KES; 

} f Home-b and the Architect Chapter VII. Lighting Systems and Lighting S 5 

iF ilding Materials Their Respective Merits, VIII. Built-in Conveniences, Wains« k iL ¥ 

1 Defects and Costs cases Hie) )\t 

7) if structive Details 1c Roof, the Cellar IX. Floors and Floor Coverings \\ t 

HY) ( as A ] a th R t, th Cellar, X. Wall Coverings Portieres a Wir Ira Ki 

1\\\ I\ rhe I : th qT rrace, Et sed Porches XI Furnishing and Decorating the B n i} 2 

All ms OM ng Por s XII. Furniture )\\ 

3 dl Fires XIIL. Picture Hanging and Orname: I} 4 

Ng VI. Heating Systems and Water Supply XIV. The Garage \ 

Homes or Moperate Cost is the most complete and authoritative volume on the subject yet published. It i») 2 

hook, size 10x 12344 inches, superbly printed on plate paper, tastefully bound. Price $2.00 net. By Wahi 
















McBRIDE, WINSTON & CO. Publishers, 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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McBride, Winston & Co. 
PUBLISHERS 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 















































“FS\HEIR superb art casings enclose exclu- 
\) sive structural features which produce 
owrws that rare tone of ultra refinement pos- 
~ sessed by no other piano in the world. 





#5)HE two most notable improvements during the 
last ten years of piano-making history are the mar- 


velous “ ISOTONIC ” PEDAL in Grand and the 
equally famous “ VIOLYN” PLATE contained in 
Upright models—both invented and owned by 
KRANICH & BACH and restricted to the 
we SRANICH & BACH construction. 


SOLD ON CONVENIENT TERMS. 


a6 


Write TWO interesting little books describing these two greatest 
uw") improvements in piano construction—they will be sent free with 
our handsome new catalogue. 


KRANICH & BACH 


233-245 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 
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